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DAELING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


dies, West Chester, Pa. 


THE Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 14th of Ninth Month, (September) next. 


The school has a healthy and beautiful location, with exten- 
sive grounds, and has been uniformly successful since its estab- 
lishment, twenty-five years ago. 

The advantages of an Academical and Collegiate education 
are fully secured, and diplomas are granted. 

Terms, $180.00 per school year. 


For illustrated Circular, and Catalogue giving full particulars 
address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
A Se eaeats 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


[DEPTFORD SCHOOL.— FOR BOTH SEXES. 
‘ Woopsury, NEW JERSEY. 


THE Fall Term of this School will open 9th month 7th, 1885. 
Circulars and further particulars, address, 


HENRY R. RUSSELL, PRINCIPAL, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


For 


J OODSTOWN ACADEMY.—A Boarding and 
Day School for both sexes, under care of Friends. Instruc- 
tion thorough in all branches. Students prepared for College, 
Business or Teaching. Careful training of primary pupils, and 
the preparation of teachers, specialties. The patronage of none 
but orderly, industrious pupils is solicited. Boarders are fur- 
nished with the comforts of home. Every facility afforded to en- 
able pupils to obtain a thorough education at moderate cost. For 
circulars address, A. C. NORRIS, A. M., Woodstown, N. J. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— 


Offers unusual advantages (full college and preparatory cour- 
ses) in General Science, Chemistry and Physics, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry, Modern Languages, Mechanic Arts, His- 
tory and Political Science, Civil Engineering. Special Course in 
Literature and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. Fall term 
opens September 9th, 1885. Address, GEo. W. ATHERTON, LL. D., 
President, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 

\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
“ Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Careful attention to little boys 
and girls. J. SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M. Principal. 


'ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

by 9th mo. Ist. Prefers going where there are small chil- 

dren. Capable of taking entire charge of such. Best reference 
exchanged. For particulars call or address, A. H. V., this office. 
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PEN NNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED | 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West _ *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati E xpress *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . ; ; *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express 97.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo E xpress, except § Saturday i1.20 p.m. 
Kane Express 27.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 24.30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 74.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersburg and 
Hagerstown Exqeen, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 
11.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 


Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 

a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . : : ; ‘ - $40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ; ; *7,00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Acc: ommodation 22.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express : . . £7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express .  . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express : - 9.40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, ¢ ‘onshohoe ken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.50, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10. 2 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.57 a.m., 2.20, 
1.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
4, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.49 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
p.m. on week-days. Saturdays only,5 p.m. Sundays. 8 a.m. 
(does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., wee k-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Gap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STs. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting | for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


8.30 a.m. 


WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW RROAD ST. STATION. 

Fot Baltimore and Washington, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 and 9 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12. 20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p.m.). On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for and check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Tumocants and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federai Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent. 


10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 


TICKET CFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 








ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, 
Wedding Invitations. 


Visiting Cards 
J , 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 





FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


NO W READY. 
- SERMONS OF 


Sunderland P. Gardner, 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth month, 1885. In pamphlet 
form. Now ready. Price 10 cents single; by mail, 12 cents. 
$1.00 dozen ; by mail, $1.18. Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCTATION, 
1020 Arcu STREET, Phila 
VEN ”" ENGLAND JUDGED BY THE SPIRIT 
. OF THE LORD. 


By GEORGE BisHop (1713). 
$2.50; by mail, $2.70. 


New edition just out. 
For sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


10290 ArcH STREET, Uhila. . 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD, 


A township of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, settled, 
1698, by Welsh insurgents, with some data referring to the adjoin- 
ing township of Montgomery, also a Welsh settlement. 


Price in sheep, 


1 volume, octavo, 400 pages, with portraits, five views of buildings 
and places, and a diagram of first purchasers’ lands. 


Cloth, beveled edges, $4.50. Paper covers, $4. 





A few copies are yet in my hands. 
advised to send their orders early, 
long remain. Address, 


HOWARD M. 


Those interested are 
as it is not likely any will 


JENKINS 


’ 


PHILADELPHIA, (P. O. Box 924), oR Wrest CHESTER, Pa. 


RIEN DS’ HIGH SC roe 

MOORESTOWN, N. 
FALL Term commences 9th month 7th, 1 1885. A select school for 
both sexes, comprising advanced elementary and Kindergarten 
departments. Board provided in private families. Convenient 
to railroad station. 

For circular and full particulars, address 
GEORGE E. MEGARGE, PRINCIPAL. 
Moorestown, N, J. 


L EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - - - - $500,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator. Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ne Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS.—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, James S. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. Simp- 


son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry 8S. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, West 
Chester : Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTvuAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLions and a SURPLUS of about Two MIL1- 


IONS. pee-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
4 to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants 
Iam in communication with all 


= BLATCHLEY 
PUMP! Best 


1] FPLATCHLEY’S | 


“4 TRIPLE ENAMEL 
















PORCELAIN-LINED | Meme” the Asticultural implement bait 
pole 9 eA MLESS TUBE ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


faNED PUM FP R' ISKIN COTTAGE. 


Do not be ed into bu: inferior 3 7G LAKE BEAC 
goods > ret = poping intericr SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


or the same money. A delightful autumn Health Resort, open during September and 


\ c. Cc. BLATCHLEY, October at reduced rates. 


, MANUFACTURER, HANNAH T. PAUL. 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. - 
@@ For sale by the best houses in the trade, “@a 


— 
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ROBERT KELSO oi WM. REACOCK, ace 
NUFACTURER OF , 
The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. U N D E R x A K E R 5 


The best, st durable 1 com- 
fortable hemana Ma prams tn une. ; No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILAPELPHIA. 


















Made to suit any bedstead. 








| 
| ae 
WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, | 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Private use. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete. 
. CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 
The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. Street 


wastern Miz. Co., 268 8S. Sth St., Phila. 





WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 




































STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


house-furnishing purposes. 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Includes the following admirable books : 


Appleton’s Readers and Reading Charts, 
HAVE NO EQUAL, 
Appleton’s Chart Primer, 
A PERFECT GEM. 
Natural History Readers, 
For SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
1. Cats and Dogs and other Friends. 2. Friends in Feathers and 


Fur. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 4. Neighbors with 
Claws and Hoofs. 5. Animate World. 


How We Live; or, The Human Body and 
How to Take Care of It, 


Giving special attention to the Laws of Hygiene (including the ef. 
fects of Alcohol and Narcotics on the Human System.) 


Harkness’ Latin Series. 











Song Wave. 


Catalogues, Circulars and Educational Notes sent free to any 
address. Correspondence Solicited. 

Address for Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Southern New Jersey and District of Columbia. 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 


POTTSVILLE, PENNA. 
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CURES CONSTIPATION. AIDS DIGESTION. 





AUBURN, N. Y., August 24th, 1884.—Have used your SELTZER 
APERIENT in my family for Constipation, Headache, Disordered 
Stomach and Biliousness. Invariably find relief from its use, and 
recommend it strongly. J. L. ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 2, 1884.—Have been using APERIENT 
for Dyspepsia. It gives me relief from those dreadful sensations 
known only to the dys “Ty i. e., vertigo, and fullness after eat- 
ing. Have recommended it to friends with like results. 

H. A. BAKER. 


RELIEVES HEADACHE. REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35CTs., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAKER. 


No. 1215 N. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDS can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL IIoME, Reading, Pa. 


[S44 C G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


¥ & M. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 
ase Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch Street), 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


fer SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[A DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
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TRUE HAPPINESS. 


RUE happiness on earth thou canst not find, 
Save that its growth is in the virtuous mind, 
And trusting Wisdom watchfully is there 
To give the culture and to guard with care 
A blessing nothing earthly can destroy— 
Heaven’s highest gift—an everlasting joy. 
Early in years, if sought aright, her way 
Virtue unfolds, with brightness for each day ;. 
Seek then this treasure—of all treasures best, 
Then long or short life shall be truly blest. 
H. J. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE CENTENARY OF CHAPPAQUA 
MONTHLY MEETING. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE OLD MINUTES ON HOLDING 
SLAVES. 
HAPPAQUA Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends was established in the year 1785, and in 

commemoration of this a meeting was called for the 
8th of Eighth month, 1885, and a large company of 
Friends and Friendly people gathered at the old 
meeting house, still in a good state of preservation, 
although it has been built one hundred and seven 
years. Whilst the monthly meeting has been held 
here but one hundred years, there had been an es- 
tablished meeting forty years earlier, and before that 
a meeting held for some time in the neighborhood. 
This we find by the old records, from which we quote 
as follows: 

“ At the Yearly Meeting held at Flushing, in 1745: 

“Whereas several Friends who live at a place 
called Shapaqua, within the bounds of North Castle, 
have continued for some considerable time to meet 
together at the house of Abel Weeks, and desire to 
have a meeting established amongst them. This 
meeting therefore, having considered thereof, desire 
the approbation of the Quarterly Meeting for the 
same.” 

The following is the Quarterly Meeting’s minute 
relating thereto: 

“ At a Quarterly Meeting held at the meeting-house 
atthe Purchase, the 2d of the Ninth month, 1745: 

“Tt was recommended to this meeting by the 
Monthly Meeting of Mamaroneck, to have its appro- 


bation in settling a ‘ili meeting at Shapaqua, in 
the bounds of North Castle, which this meeting hav- 
ing had under consideration doth approve of, and ap- 
points the same to be held twice a week, on the First 
and Fifth days of the week.” 

In 1752, the Friends at Shapaqua requested of the 
Quarterly meeting a meeting-house, and the meeting 
appointed a committee “to view for land and other 
conveniences, to erect said house by and upon.” 
They reported in favor of building a house “20 upon 
26 feet,” and the meeting appointed a committee to 
employ workmen and carpenters to complete the 
same; and called for a subscription from the monthly 
meetings for that purpose. 

In 1778: “Friends of Shapaqua request an en- 
largement of their house at an estimated cost of £170, 
and have subscribed in their own meeting £61, 12s.” 

Instead of enlarging the old meeting-house, how- 
ever, they sold it and built a new one. 

It appears by the Quarterly Meeting minutes that 
the subscriptions from the Monthly Meetings were 
not all paid in until 1782. This was in the time of 
the great poverty caused by the Revolutionary War, 
when it was very difficult to get money, and besides 
there were five meeting-houses being built or en- 
larged within the limits of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing at the same time. The Quarterly Meeting at that 
time was held alternately at Purchase and Oblong, 
and comprised Saratoga Meeting, a Monthly Meeting 
of East Hoosack, (now the village of North Adams,) 
and covered all the meetings south, to and including 
Westchester meeting. 

These meetings were afterward divided into the 
Quarterly Meetings of Nine Partners, Stanford, and 
Easton and Saratoga. The Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Oblong, 28th of Fourth month, 1785, made 
the following minute: 

“ A proposal came from Purchase Monthly Meeting 
for dividing that meeting into two, which being con- 
sidered by this meeting, the following Friends are 
appointed to visit that Monthly Meeting and the 
preparative meetings constituting the same, and re- 
port their sense of the expediency thereof, and if it is 
their judgment that such division is necessary, that 
they consider in what manner to divide and how 
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each meeting be held, and propose the same in their 
report.” 

This committee reported at much length on the 
4th of Eighth month, 1785, stating that they had 
visited that meeting and the preparative meetings 
belong thereto and that they found Friends unani- 


* mously united therewith.” They proposed a line of 


division between the two meetings, how the poor 
should be provided for, and for a division of books 
and stock, and when and where the meetings should 
be held ; and the meeting adopted their report. 

The Centennial meeting was opened by a brief 
period of silence, after which John G. Whittier’s Cen- 
tennial Hymn was read, as in many points appro- 
priate for the occasion : 


i= fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfill 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use 

We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold! 

Oh make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


After the reading of the hymn, Thomas Foulke ap- 
peared in supplication. Letters of regret were then 
presented. One from John G. Whittier and one from 
Charles and Harriet Kirk were read. Whittier’s let- 
ter is as follows; 

Howperness, N. H., 7th mo. 20, 1885. 
R. 8. Havinanp; 

Dear Friend :—It is not possible for me to be pres- 

ent at the Centennial celebration of the Chappaqua 
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Monthly Meeting. It will be an occasion of much in- 
terest, and I would be glad to be with you. Iam 
pleased to see that both branches of the old Society 
will participate in it, and I infer from this that the 
old bitter feeling between them has greatly changed. 
The separation should never have taken place, and 
the results of it have been evil. Both divisions have 
in consequence somewhat strayed from the old paths 
trodden by Fox and Penn and Barclay. Let us hope 
that the time is coming when both will retrace their 
steps, and stand together on the vital principle of 
Quakerism, avoiding Calvinism on one hand, and 
“free religion ” on the other. 

With thanks for the invitation, I am very truly 
thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


James Wood, of Mount Kisco then delivered an ex- 
cellent historical address, tracing Friends from their 
early settlement on Long Island to Westchester 
County, and the meetings connected with Purchase 


| Quarterly Meeting—with some of the earlier minutes 


of that meeting, among which the following, with re- 
gard to human slavery, may be ranked amongst the 
earliest expressions of opposition thereto on record: 

At a Quarterly Meeting held at Oblong, 2d of Fifth 
month, 1767: 


“In this Meeting the practice of trading in negroes, 
or other slaves, and its inconsistency with our re- 
ligious principles, was revived, and the inconsiderable 
difference between buying slaves, or keeping those in 
slavery we are already possest of was briefly hinted 
in a short query from one of our Monthly Meetings, 
which is recommended to the consideration of next 
Yearly Meeting; viz: If it is not consistent with 
Christianity to buy and sell our fellow men for slaves 
during their lives, and their posterity after them, then 
whether it is consistent with a christian spirit to keep 
those in slavery that we have already in possession 
by purchase, gift, or any other way.” 


John Woolman had visited this Quarterly Meeting, 
the 2nd of Eighth month, 1760. Whether seed sown 
at that time by this heroic soldier of liberty had 
thus seven years later borne fruitage, perhaps none 
may know. It is of interest in searching these old 
records to find the advancing sentiment and sensitive- 
ness upon this and other subjects of reform and ad- 
vancement : . 

At a Quarterly Meeting held at the Oblong, in 
Eleventh month, 1771:— 


“The state of our Monthly Meetings all came up 
to this, in answer to the queries, which in the main 
are middling satisfactory, but some complaint respect- 
the enslaving or dealing in Negroes; and it is 
earnestly prest upon our Monthly Meetings solidly to 
consider the injustice of such a practice or indulgence, 
and labor as much as possible to clear their hands of 
every evil of this kind,as they, according to justice 
and the tenor of our profession, may see their way 
clear so to do.” 
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At aQuarterly Meeting held at the Purchase, the 
6th day of Second month, 1773.— 

“ As it appears to this meeting, by the accounts 
from the Monthly Meeting at the Purchase, that a 
Friend has bought a negro, which is contrary to our 
Discipline, therefore this Meeting desires that 
Monthly Meeting to take care thereof.” 


First of Fifth month, 1773, the Quarterly Meeting 
records: 


“ Last Quarterly Meeting advised that the Purchase 
Monthly Meeting should take care with respect to 
acomplaint in the answers to the queries that a Friend 
had bought a Negro, and there being no account of 
their proceedings therein brought to this meeting, it 
is desired that it be remembered to send an account 
to next Quarterly Meeting, how far they have put dis- 
cipline in practice, in that respect of buying and sell- 
ing slaves.” 


First of Seventh month, 1773, the Quarterly Meet- 
ing adds; 

“ As the Monthly Meeting held at the Purchase 
had omitted to send an account how far they had pro- 
ceeded in dealing with those that buy or sell negroes, 
this meeting requests again that said Monthly Meet- 


ing do send an account of their care therein to next 
Quarterly Meeting.” 


Again, at the Quarterly Meeting held Sixth of 
Eleventh month, 1773: 


“This meeting desires the Monthly Meeting at 
the Purchase to send an account to next Quarterly 
Meeting how far they have proceeded in their deal- 
ing with those that had bought or sold Negroes since 
the Yearly Meeting had prohibited the same.” 


On the Fifth of Second month, 1774: 


“The Monthly Meeting of the Purchase informed 
this meeting how far they had proceeded with those 
that had bought and sold Negroes, (as sundry Friends 
were concerned therein), by ordering their minutes 
on that affair to be brought to the Meeting, which 
were read; this Meeting on consideration thereof, 
doth request the advice of the Yearly Meetingin re- 
spect to those that have dealt in Negroes, or shall 
deal in them as executors, or otherwise, how far 
the Monthly Meetingshall proceed with those Friends 
that buy or sell Negroes.” 


We find on the Sixth of Fifth month, 1775, in the 
answer to the Seventeenth Query (there were at that 
time Twenty Queries, and four Annual Queries to 
answer), which refers to Negro slavery : 

“Clear of buying, selling or importing; some de- 
gree of moderation perhaps must be allowed in this 


answer, provided that can be done and keep them in 
slavery, still.” 


On the Third of Third month, 1775: 


“This meeting appoints the following Friends a 
Committee on account of those that keep Negroes, 
agreeable to a minute of last Yearly Meeting, viz: 
Jacob Underhili, Robert Runnels, Solomon Haight, 
Paul Osborne, Timothy Dakin, Lott Tripp; and the 
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Monthly Meetings are desired to choose committees 
on account of those that have Negroes, agreeable to the 
direction of the Yearly Meeting, and that a report 
be made of their progress to the Quarterly Meeting 
before the next Yearly Meeting.” 


Answer to the Seventeenth Query, Eleventh 
month, Fourth, 1775: 


“Clear of importing and buying Negroes as far as 
we know; and those that have them use in a degree 
of moderation by some of the answers, and by others 


keeping them in slavery is not deemed using them in 
moderation.” 


On the Third of Second month, 1776, the answer to 
the Seventeenth Query states that 


“Several that were slaves are freed by a discharge 
from their masters.” 


Fourth of Fifth month, 177 


“The Friends appointed by the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meeting reported that they had according 
to appointment visited those Friends that live with- 
in the verge of said Meeting that held Negro slaves, 
to the satisfaction of this meeting, their progress being 
encouraging, which appears, as divers are set free, al- 
though some Friends still refuse to manumit them, 
which is recommended to the Yearly Meeting.” 

These Committees continued in the service to 
which they were appointed, reporting from time to 
time, and on the Second of Third month 1778 : 

“Which committees report they have visited all 
they knew that held them, (except one), and that 
Friends have all set their Negroes free, five members 
excepted, who decline complying with the advice of 
their brethren therein, and their case is still under 
care.” 


Second month Eleventh, 1781, answer to Query: 

“Clear of buying or selling Negroes; one instance 
of some being held in slavery, which is under care.” 

Fifth month, Second 1782, the Quarterly Meeting 
after transacting a large amount of business, ad- 
journed to nine o’clock the next morning, at which 
meeting the following minute was made: 

“We are informed by four of our monthly meet- 
ings that a visit hath been performed to most of the 
Friends who have set Negroes free, and also to the 
Negroes set free, and inspection has been made into 
their circumstances, many of whom appeared satis- 
fied with what their masters have done for them, 
though some think there is considerable due to 
them for their past labour, which it is apprehended is 
the case, and some Friends appeared willing to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the committee thereto ap- 
pointed with respect to a settlement between them, 
but there are others who object to submit to settle- 
ment of the committee appointed to that service.” 


In 1783, the Yearly Meeting revised the Queries, 
making 14 imall, and four annual Queries. The 11th 
query reads: 

“ Are Friends clear of being concerned in Negroes 


as slaves, and are the youth instructed in school learn- 
ing to fit them for business.” 
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At the Quarterly Meeting held 31st of 7th mo., | 


1783, and adjourned to the next morning, the follow- 
ing minute was made: 

“The Yearly Meeting also directs that a further la- 
bor with the Friends who have set Negroes free, and 
the Negroes set free, be extended as directed by last 
Yearly Meeting, in order forajust settlement between 
them, and that a report on this matter go up to next 
Yearly Meeting which the Monthly Meetings are de- 
sired to observe.” 


The answers to the twelfth query from this date 
forward are: “clear of being concerned in Negroes as 
slaves.” 
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At the Quarterly Meeting held 4th of Eighth 
month, 1785: 

“The Yearly Meeting also requests that a contin- 
uation of care may be extended in the case brought 
up from Oblong Monthly Meeting to last Quarter, 
that appeared to be unsettled, between a Negro set 
free, and the Friend by whom he was set free, to 
which this meeting requests the attention of that 


| Monthly Meeting, and that its exertions be used for a 
| settlement, and report made seasonable to go to next 


At the Quarterly Meeting held 29th. of Fourth | 


month, 1784, the following minute was made: 

“Tt further appears, by accounts from the Monthly 
Meetings, that they have attended to the direction of 
the Yearly Meeting with respect to a settlement be- 
tween the Friends who have set Negroes free, and 
the Negroes so set free, and on enquiring they don’t 
find but that such a settlement hath been generally 
made where it was necessary, three cases excepted, in 


Yearly Meeting.” 
At a Quarterly Meeting held 4th of Fifth month, 


| 1789: 


“No Negroes held as slaves amongst us, tho’ sever- 
al instances are mentioned of Friends having some 
of those people that are held in slavery by others of 
which care is taken. Oblong informs us that the case 
of the Negro set free by a Friend some years back, 
and no settlement made for past services, hath been 
attended to, and that matter finished as far as cir- 


| cumstances will admit.” 


one of which there was no disposition in the Friend | 


concerned to come to a settlement. The other two 
were prevented irom being accomplished by the re- 
mote situation of the Negroes.” 

At a Quarterly Meeting held the 29th of Seventh 
month, 1784: 


“The Yearly Meeting expresses a satisfaction that | 


its advice hath been generally complied with respect- 
ang a settlement between the Friends who have set 
Negroes free, and the Negroes so set free, but also ex- 
presses a sorrow in observing the exception in the 
account sent from this Meeting ofthe want of a dispo- 


sition in a Friend concerned in such settlement, and | 


desires that a further labor may be extended to said 


Friend, and also that a further care be extended to | 


accomplish a settlement in the two other cases yet re- 
maining unsettled, occasioned by the remote situa- 
tion of the Negroes, as mentioned in the report from 
this to the Yearly Meeting and report a state of these 
cases to next Yearly Meeting. And the Yearly Meet- 
ing also desires that the monthly meetings be direc- 
ted to continue their care in this matter, and if any 
cases may have escaped their notice, that attention be 
paid thereto as heretofore directed,and to furnish the 
Negroes with such advice and assistance as they may 
stand in need of, both in respect to their temporal and 
religious welfare as they may be enabled—which this 
meeting also recommends to the observance of our 
monthly meetings; and that a report on this matter 
be made seasonable to be handed to next Yearly 
Meeting.” 


At the Quarterly Meeting, held 28th of Fourth 
month, 1785: 

“Our monthly meetings further inform that only 
one instance remains (that has come to knowledge), 
wherein there has not been a settlement made be- 
tween the Negroes set free, which instance hath been 
occasioned by some difficult circumstances attending 
it.” 








It thus appears that after a kindly but persistent 
labor of twenty years, the Society about one century 
ago, was freed entirely from the curse of human slav- 
ery, without any discord, contention or loss of mem- 
bership. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE. 
BY GEO, DANA BOARDMAN, 


"= an unexpected contrast between the de- 

spondent fugitive of Horeb’s cave and the in- 
trepid reformer of Carmel’s altar! Recall for a mo- 
ment the earlier seene—the brave encounter with the 
despotic Ahab; the solemn rendezvous on Carmel; 
the daring challenge to a trial of power between Baal 
and Jehovah; the wrathful slaughter of the false 
prophets. And now behold this same Elijah suddenly 
fleeing before the vindictive Jezebel; see him sitting 
doWn under the broom-tree in the wilderness, and re- 
questing for himself that he may die ; see him taking 
up his gloomy abode in Horeb’s cave. Who would 
recognize in this trembling fugitive Jehovah’s daunt- 
less prophet ? 

But let us not be too severe with Elijah. For he 
was not an angel: he was only a man, being, as James 
expressly tells us, of like passions with ourselves. 
And there were reasons for his despondency. First, 
Elijah was a man of vehement temperament. He 
felt that his mission was one of wrath and destruc- 
tion. Like the desert-herald, who was, in after days, 
to go forth in his own spirit and power, Elijah’s sym- 
bol was the axe laid at the root of the trees. When 
men of this fiery temperament are crossed in their 
purposes, they are apt to plunge from the pinnacle of 
confidence into the abyss of despair. Again, Elijah 
had been suddenly and bitterly disappointed. He be- 
lieved that he had been divinely called to do the work 
of a reformer, overthrowing the Baalism imported by 
the royal court, and restoring the Abrahamic faith in 
the one Jehovah. He had just won a brilliant tri- 
umph over the priests of Baal. Only yesterday he 
had heard Israel shouting: “Jehovah, he is God! 
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Jehovah, he is God!” It really seemed as though his 
mission as reformer was on the eve of a triumphant 
success. But he who yesterday was a conqueror, is 
to-day a fugitive. It was a terrible disappointment. 
Few things so unnerve a great man as the sense of 
moral failure. Again, Elijah felt the pang of solitude. 
For man was made for society, and so for sympathy. 
A monastic life is a crime against society. Elijah, 
through no fault of his, was an exile. Few things 
are more depressing than the sense of moral loneli- 
ness. Accordingly, prophets, reformers, missionaries, 
idealists, are generally sad men. And despondency, 
let me add, often leads to egotism. Listen to our 
Elijah: “I have been very jealous for Jehovah, the 
God of hosts; for the children of Israel have forsaken 
thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to take it away.” But 
how mistaken he was! At that very hour Jehovah 
had left him seven thousand in Israel, who had not 
bowed their knees to Baal, or wafted to him their 
kisses. Again, Elijah was in a state of bodily pros- 
tration. The exhausting mental and moral strain of 
the recent ordeal on Carmel; the awful reversal which 
had suddenly overtaken him; his terror, flight, fa- 
tigue, loneliness, uncertainty ; all this tended to de- 
press his bodily tone, and therefore his moral vigor. 
Once more, Elijah wasdoing nothing. Man was made 
for work, and when he ceases to work he loses heart. 
Nothing gives one such a sense of ennui as want of 
occupation. Here is one of the misfortunes of en- 
forced idleness, as in the case of lingering illness, or 
old age! May the good Father specially help our con- 
firmed invalids! These, then, are some of the rea- 
sons which impelled Elijah to seek a cave-life. It is 
one thing, and of course altogether right, when it is 
our Father who puts usin acave. Itis another thing, 
and altogether wrong, when it is we ourselves who 
choose a cave. Beware, then, of the cave life of the 
doleful Tishbite, the troglodyte life of the pagan Ho- 
rite. What right have you, O member of society, to 
run away from duty, and mope in a cave? What 
doest thou here, Elijah? The trouble is that thou art 
doing nothing. Come out of thy hole, then, whatever 
that hole be—whether the cave of idleness, the den 
of criticism, the grot of doubt, or the cell of gloom. 

And now observe the way in which God dealt with 
his ancient prophet. Remembering Elijah’s stormy 
nature, how profound was God’s instruction of him 
in Horeb’s cave! “ Behold, Jehovah passed by ; and 
a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before Jehovah ; but Jehovah was 
not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but Jehovah was not in the earthquake: and after 
the earthquake a fire; but Jehovah was not in the 
fire: and afterthe fire a still, small voice” (a sound of 
gentle stillness). How profound the parable! It was 
as though God had said to Elijah: “ Thou, O prophet! 
hast led a tempestuous life: thou hast sought to fulfil 
thy mission by using violent methods ; thou thyself 
hast been to Israel an uprooting whirlwind, an engulf- 
ing earthquake, a desolating conflagration: but this 


is not my method; my way is as the sound of the 
gentle zephyr.” 
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And God has not changed his method. He still 
teaches the same great lesson in the parables of his 
natural phenomena. The destructive forces of na- 
ture are generally noisy; for example, the deadly 
thunder-bolt, the bloody cannonade, the murderous 
dynamite. The constructive forces of nature are 
generally noiseless; for example, the gladdening 
sunshine, the growing vegetation, the healing pro- 
cess. The lightning that blasts is salvoed by thun- 
der ; the sunlight that heals is as noiseless as silence 
itself. Which thing is as truly a parable for ourselves 
as the vision of Horeb’s cave was for Elijah. Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah 
of hosts. God’s Spirit oftener breathes in the zephyr 
than roars in the hurricane. He usually works with 
silent, unnoticed energy. Recall the character and 
method of Him who was in the eminent sense 
anointed with the Spirit, and concerning whom 
Isaiah prophesied, saying: “ He shall not strive, 
nor cry aloud; neither shall any one hear his voice 
in the street.” No sword propagandist was he; no 
bucklered Joshua, or javelined Phinehas, or fighting 
Cyril, or falchioned Godfrey. Upon his peaceful 
standard was blazoned the device of the lamb, and 
over it hovered the figure of the dove. No vociferous 
orator was he, thundering forth his glad tidings 
amid the blare of ecclesiastical trumpets, the clang of 
theological spears, or the larums of sectarian shib- 
boleths. No; he quietly went about doing good, 
healing all that were oppressed of the Devil, mending 
bruised reeds, fanning dying sparks, and so sending 
forth judgment unto victory. And the Spirit and 
method of the risen Lord are still the same. His 
power still lies in his gentle unobtrusiveness. Not 
by the noisy drumbeat and flaunting banners of “Sal- 
vation Army” paraders, or the advertising manifestoes 
of sensational preaching and appliances, or the showy 
drill of ostentatious ritual, or the forward displays of 
personal “ experience,” does the Lord of spirits carry 
on his kingdom ; but by the modest noiselessness of 
daily life, the unconscious beauty of daily character. 
He still disclaims the whirlwind and the earthquake 
and the fire; enough for him that he uses a sound of 
gentle stillness, whispering in the still small voice of 
nature, of reason, of conscience, of aspiration, of ex- 
ample, of memory, of God’s Spirit. Unobtrusive as 
gravitation, he is as powerful ; noiseless as light, he is 
as beneficent. And therefore as his kingdom, like Solo- 
mon’s temple, noiselessly grows, without sound of 
hammer, or axe, or tool of iron, it grows resistlessly, 
conquering larger territories and fairer fields than 
Judaism in its palmiest days ever conquered, with 
all the blaze of its Shechinah, and pomp of its ritual 
and splendor of its miracle. 

This is the great lesson of Horeb’s cave: Not the 
noisy uproar of physical force, but the gentle stillness 
of moral sway; not the typhoon of Elijah the venge- 
ful, but the zephyr of Elisha the gentle; not the up- 
hurling dynamite of John the baptizer, but the in- 
clined plane of John the apostle ; not the whirlwind 
of an exceptional Pentecost, but the zephyr of a daily 
inspiration. 

Friend; if thou art ever saved from thy sins, it will 
not be by tornado, or earthquake, or conflagration ; it 
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will be by a still, small voice, a sound of gentle still- 
ness. Accordingly, when thou hearest a rustling, 
however gentle, in the tops of the mulberry-trees, 
bestir thyself: for then it is that Jehovah, David’s 
son and Lord, offers to rescue thee from the host of 
the Philistines. 


HE word “Friend” implies a knowledge of the 
nature of man and his relations to God. Much 
substantial knowledge of these relations is found in 
the Bible, which specifies many occasions in which 
God has made Himself known to man. 

The uniform testimony of the men of the Bible is 
that by obeying the Spirit of God, the Light, that 
dwelt within them, they were enabled tolive a hoker 
and better life. This, meeting the witness in our own 
hearts, teaches us that Christ is the Light of the 
World, and by this Light our thoughts are elevated, 
and we are encouraged to aspire after “immortality 
and eternal life.” 

In thesecond chapter of James, twenty-third verse, 
we find that Abraham was called the “Friend of 


God,” because he believed in God; and when he re- | 


ceived a command from God, he willingly performed 
it, regardless of the sacrifice required of him. 

A very appropriate name has been chosen for our 
Society. It presumes upon the fellowship of God, 
and believes that He reveals Himself directly to His 
children, not through any outward medium, but that 


He has placed within each, even within the savage, | 


an illuminating light that will enable him to distin- 
guish right from wrong. 

° Other denominations believe that they must have 
a medium%by whom these commands are to be inter- 


preted, and then related to the people; thus leaving | 
the impression that mankind are not able to under- | 


stand the commands of God for themselves; that 
only a few commune with the Father, exclusively re- 
ceiving wisdom from Him, and claiming for them- 
selves the knowledge of His will. 

. Friends have ever borne testimony against war, 
slavery ; and oppression of any character that would 
allow undue authority on the part of one over the 
rights of another; thus to a remarkable degree put- 
ting into practice the golden rule “ Do unto others 
as you would that they should do to you.” They 


| body be. 





have ever ranged themselves on the side of freedom, | " 
| contentment, peace and happiness to all those who 


especially of freedom of thought, which leads to un- 


fettered action; and they have cheerfully endured 
many persecutions in order to be able to transmit to | 


their children the dearest of all legacies—religious 
liberty. 

The founder of our religious society, me 
called “ Friends,” and by others who inclined to rid- 
icule our belief, “ Quakers,” was George Fox, who 
lived in England about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This period was noted for the general in- 


views of that day, but, being of a thoughtful disposi- 
tion, he soon became dissatisfied with this traditional 
belief, and doubted whether this was the form of 
worship that was most pleasing in the sight of God. 

He believed that God teaches His people Himself, 
and after many inward struggles he made his views 
publicly known, being earnest and sincere in his be- 
lief, and still retaining it through all torments and 
trials; many persons having similar views united 
themselves with him and likewise fearlessly advocat- 
ed their convictions. 

However small or apparently trivial appeared the 
requirement, they felt they must yield unqualified 
obedience to the Divine monitor within. Thus, they 
went on, step by step, unto the “ fullness of the per- 
fect day,” and they have left abundant evidence to 
prove that, having been “faithful unto death,” they 
were worthy to receive the “ crown of life.” 

The young Friend is the ward of the Society; to 
him belongs the inheritance of the views and princi- 
ples that have been maintained for so many genera- 
tions. That he may appreciate it and be qualified to 
receive it, a duty, devolves upon the mothers and 
fathers of to-day ; having the responsibilty of the fu- 
ture welfare of the Society in their power, they ought 
to educate their children as much in its time-honored 
belief as possible. 

The young Friend, in hope and joyfulness, should 
walk in fellowship with the discretion of experience 
and the serene faith of the aged. The true church is 
the garden of the Lord, which is perpetually bearing 
its fruit, and whose very breath gives health to the 
nations. 

The young people are the hope of the Society, the 
promise of the future; thus the Society depends upon 
their interest and co-operation. In but a few years 
the young people of to-day will be the middle-aged. 
upon whom a great part of the work will rest. If 
they be not encouraged in the work by those who 
are older, a part of whose duty it is to draw them in- 


| to action, they will seek it in other fields. 


As is the youth so will the future condition of the 
If they be thoughtless as regards their con- 
duct to their seniors, cold, indifferent and doubting, 
then the body will lack interest in all forms of labor 
inthe church. 

If they be thoughtful, earnest in all their acts, dil- 
igent, and true, then the body will flourish, giving 


are connected with it and with God our Father too. 
Wherever there is wrong to be relieved, justice to 
be done, truth to be proclaimed, there should the 


| young Friend take his stand, and labor with all the 


terest manifested in the various forms of belief among | 2 . 
| courage practically every virtue. 


the different sects. 
He was educated according to the established 


(‘An essay, read at the Commencement, in Sixth month last, of 
the Friends’ Seminary in New York City. The author, Mary 
Rees was of the class of 1885, graduating at that time.—ED3.] 





strength given him of God. True to the glorious in- 
heritance he has received, he should not only see that 
it suffers no loss in his hands, but that it grows richer 
and fairer as time goes on. 

Within the pale of the organization are the best 
helps to the highest possibilities, and its aim is to en- 


Character, when established upon such a founda- 
tion, adorns the temple of God with imperishable 


| graces, which are the real glory of this world and the 


passport to their full fruition in the world to come. 
Mary Rees. 
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LETTER TO SARAH HOOPES. 


Y Dear Frienp: Thy lines of love have been 
received, a welcome treasure frum the heart’s 
fulness. Can we be sufficiently thankful that our 
mental faculties are so far retained in their bright- 
ness, that things around us are enjoyed and appre- 
ciated as in earlier life? Memory good, perception 
clear, and, as said the great Apostle Paul, tho’ the 
physical decay, the spiritual is renewed day by day. 
Eighty-eight years 
Of hope and fears 
And all the stirring scenes 
Are in the past, 
And backward cast 
No more to intervene. 
All that weighs heavily now is thestate of our beloved 
society. To build it up inits former excellency we 
must come down to first principles and maintain that 
simplicity which Christianity requires; no new way 
has been open to Heaven, the cross and self-denial are 
the rules laid down. 

Immediate revelation of God’s holy will and obe- 
dience to it, is the key that opens into the holy of 
holies where Christ dwells; and meekly to confess 
him before men secures us a place by his side. 

The lowest place at my Lord’s feet, 
And all my joys will be complete. 
Farewell, 
Saran Hunt. 
Jennerville, Pa., Seventh month 27th, 1885. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A REMINISCENCE OF SLAVERY TIMES. 


yu men setting out in life, and encountering 

for the first time the difficulties usually met with, 
and which prove so discouraging to many, will do 
well to read the story of Charles Reese, who was born 
a slave in Southampton county, Virginia, his mother 
of course a slave, and his father a white overseer on 
an adjoining plantation. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing in his early life kind masters, but at the age of 
twenty-five, on the death of his master he was adver- 
tised to be sold. He exerted himself to find a good 
master, and was fortunate in procuringa certain kind 
doctor to become his purchaser and who paid for 
him $950. 

After some two years service in the Doctor’s fam- 
ily, he obtained permission to work on his own ac- 
count by paying his master ten dollars a month, and 
soon after secured a situation as waiter, the business 
of hislife, with a man in Richmond, who was about go- 
ing to New York to live. The master was obliged 
to go and make oath to the captain of the vessel as 
to his ownership of Charles, and his consent to his 
going on the vessel, before the captain would take 
him. The new employer paid the passage morey 
and so they departed. The master’s friends made 
merry over what they considered his folly, saying 
that “the nigger” would never come back, and that 
it was a clean loss of some $1500. The master, know- 
ing Charles’s sterling truthfulness and honesty, si- 
lenced them by betting $100 against a cravat that 
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Charles would return when he said he would, and 
won his bet and turned the laugh the other way. 

After this further proof of his trustworthiness, 
Charles was allowed to go when and where he pleased, 
spending generally his winters in New Orleans and 
his summers at this (Hot Springs), or other summer 
resorts, but paying regularly the price of his time to his 
master. He was steadily saving money, the amount 
of which he did not take any special pains, however, 
his master should know. In the meantime he mar- 
ried a slave woman in Richmond where he made his 
home, and had two children, when, at the age of for- 
ty, in 1857, after having paid his master $10 a month 
for ten years, or an aggregate of $1200 in cash, he 
proposed to his master to buy himself out and out, 
which was finally agreed to, and $1100 fixed as the 
price. Charles placed the money in the hands ofa 
colored friend on whom the master was told to call, 
the services of an attorney were obtained, the deeds 
of manumission duly executed, and after due legal 
notice free papers obtained from the court allowing 
him to remain in the State as a free citizen. 

But a year or so had elapsed after this when he 
was horrified to learn by a letter from his wife Em- 
ily, that she and their two children were about to be 
sold. He hastened to Richmond and found it but 
too true; they belonged to an estate which had to be 
settled, and he was told that if he had any person to 
buy them some “ nigger traders” would be got to ap- 
praise them, and they were valued at $1600, and 
Charles arranged for their purchase, but succeeded in 
getting the amount reduced to $1250, one-third cash, 
one-third in six months, and the balance in nine 
months, security being given for the last two pay- 
ments, all of which he met as they matured. 

A few years after the close of the war, in addition 
to having bought himself, wife and two children 
for an aggregate of $2350, he found himself able to 
purchase a house and large lot of groundin Richmond 
on which his children have since built for themselves 
three other houses. Though wholly without educa- 
tion himself, he has had all his eight surviving chil- 
dren educated in the public schools, in which two of 
his daughters are now teachers at fairsalaries. Charles 
is now at this place, where he has spent many sum- 
mers. and is in the charge of some of the baths for 
men, as his wife is for some of those for women. 
This story of their lives has been taken from their 
own lips and their truthfulness verified by others. 

T. H.S. 
Hot Springs, Va., Seventh month 27th. 


AMONG so many, can He care? 

Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes, a myriad ways, 
And God’s eye over every place? 


ITasked. My soul bethought of this: 
In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do! 


—A. D. T . Whitney. 





Give what you have. To some one, it may be bet- 
ter than you dare to think. 
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GIVING THANKS. 

O give thanks before partaking of the food at the 
family board isa custom that prevails among 
all Christian peoples, and all with the exception of 
the Roman Catholics and the Friends, use some 
form of words. The Roman Catholics make the sign 
of the cross, and the Friends, when the custom is ob- 

served, sit a moment in silence. 

The Psalmist declared, “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto God,” and the Apostle Paul writing to 
the Ephesians enjoins the giving of thanks “always 
for all things unto God.” 

It cannot be doubted that all whoin sincerity and 
and in truth remember the Giver, as they take their 
seats around the table, will find it a profitable service. 

There is a dignity in this observance that befits 
the occasion, and it has an educating and refining in- 
fluence over the younger members of the family. This 
will be readily acknowledged when one sits at meat 
with those who do not observe the custom, and then 
makes a social visit where the practice is adhered to. 

If for nothing more than the moment of quiet it 
brings to the family circle three times a day, it were 
indeed a blessing to any household, but more espec- 
ially where there are little children. And when we 
remember towards whom the silence is offered, the 
reverent spirit that itawakens leads to a thoughtful 
consideration of “Him from whom all blessings 


flow,” which the children will hardly fail to discern 
and in some measure enter into. 


We have need to gather our children closer to the 
Divine Father, and how better can this be done than 
by our own example of reverent thanks, showing 
them how near we feel Him to be to us? It was a 
great consideration tothe Hebrew that he worshipped 
the God of his fathers, and it was a very precious 
thought to him that the promises made to the fathers 
would be fulfilled to the children if they followed in 
the footsteps where they had trodden. We as a peo- 
ple have not given this the consideration that it de- 
serves. We have left the children to work out these 
problems of religion, as it bears upon daily life and 
example, for themselves. 

The vitality of every requirement has not been pre- 
sented to the youthful mind, nor have wea right to 


————— 


expect that it will, seeing that the child is not 
brought into the world full fledged, with all the 
powers of mind and body in working order. It is to 
all intents and purposes a new creation, and has to 
be guided into all knowledge by the wisdom of those 
who have gathered from preceding generations the 
first glimpses of the truth, that is to lead along in 
the path of instruction and experience, until the 
mind is thoroughly and completely furnished unto 
every good work. The intuitions of the child are 
in the line of right, but he is timid and uncertain, he 
must have some one that he has confidence in to 
open the way for his best thoughts to find an utter- 
ance. How often have all of us in our childhood 
had questionings and misgivings, that we could not 
answer for ourselves. Happy has it been for us, if in 
the reverent spirit that pervaded the home circle we 
have found where we might carry our little perplexi- 
ties and gain ready, willing and attentive hearing. 
It is the want of this sympathy experienced by the 
child in its more thoughtful moments that builds up 
little by little a wall of division which is seldom in 
after life broken down. 

There is no element of the child mind so delicate 
and so easily crushed, as the religious. It will not 
bear rude or careless handling, nor will it develope 
in an atmosphere that is inimical to itsgrowth. Some 
heart must touch its chords tenderly and in sweet 
harmony if the music of its holiest symphony is 
awakened. Happy will it be if that touch comes from 
the parent, for both shall grow together in sweet 
companionship and all the aroma of best living will 
distil—all its sweetest notes will be awakened where 
its true place must ever be—in the sacred enclosure 
of the family. 


DEATHS. 


GILLINGHAM.—On the morning of Eighth month 12th, 
at “his residence, Moorestown, N. J., Yeamans M. Gilling- 
ham, in his 68th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N.J. 


JENKINS.—At the residence of his daughter, in Ger- 
mantown, N. Y., Sixth month 1885, to which place he re- 
moved a short time before his death, Nathan C. Jenkins, a 
devoted member of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

Very truly we may say, an upright man hasbeen re- 
moved from our circle. A kind husband, a loving father, 
grandfather, and a truthful friend. Peaceful in his neigh- 
borhood ; speaking evil of no one; and dealing justly with 
all; a steady attendant of our religious meetings, at the 
head of which he sat for many years, and where we en- 
joyed the precious privilege of looking upon his placid 
countenance. We miss the pressure of his warm hand at 
the meeting-house, and at his pleasant home in Chatham. 
His work was all done. His accounts with every man are 
settled and closed up. His illness was brief; his departure 
very peaceful. And may we all remember that there is 
nothing worth living for but to love the Lord, do all the 
good we can, and see to it that we are prepared to die. 
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HAINES.—In West Chester, Second-day, Eighth month 
10th, Lavinia Haines, in her 56th year. 

HARLAN.—In Hamorton, Pa., Eighth month 11th, Han- 
nah V. wife of Thomas Harlan, in her 78th year. 

HAWLEY.—At his residence, in West Chester, Pa., on 
the morning of the 17th inst., Thomas P. Hawley, in the 
68th year of his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

MILLER.—At Chicago, Ill., Seventh month 30th, 1885, 
Sarah Ann Miller, wife of the late Edward Miller, aged 67 
years; a memberof Purchase Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SHARP.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, Eighth month 6th, 
Benjamin H. Sharp, of Mt. Laurel, N. J., in his 58th year. 

YARDLEY.—At Mt. Washington, Md., Seventh month 
31st, 1885, Charles F. Yardley, in his 79th year ; a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CLOUDLAND. 
N the uninstructed times of early childhood, we 
looked up to the blue arch of the sky, and imag- 
ined that in the soft fleecy masses of gently floating 
clouds was a bliss and perfect joyance beyond all 
things of earth. O, to get up there and float along 
with the soft cloud in the blue sky ! 

Suppose the childish theorist is quietly assured, 
upon authority not to be doubted, that there are men 
now living who are destined to build a comfortable 
hotel for 1000 people up in that heavenly region of 
holy purity and calm, and that in this present life we 
shall go up thither in the hot summer-time and dwell 
as long as we desire in the sky land, and only return 
to the hot, weary, noisy earth when we are tired of 
our skyward tabernacle, how could we have credited 
the report. Childish theology credits the sky regions 
with being the very heaven of blessedness reserved 
for the righteous, and childish theology does not like 
to have its ideals dissipated. 

We have journeyed southward along the valleys 
of the mountains, until we have reached the narrow- 
est part of the Appalachian system, where the two 
outside ranges seem to be so denuded and washed 
away that they are the lowest. Here, on the bound- 
ary line of North Carolina and East Tennessee, rises 
the lofty, short range of the Roan mountain, whose 
peak ascends skyward 6,394 feet above the sea. Upon 
this height is sufficient space for a great hotel and 
necessary supplementary buildings. The climate is 
equable, and the thermometer in summer varies from 
50° to 70°. The vegetation is that of the latitude of 
the lower end of Hudson’s bay, and belongs to that 
proper to a much higher altitude—perhaps to that of 
5000 more feet, or to near 12,000 feet. 

A recent observer, a correspondent of the Nash- 
ville Union says that, “As during the ages the moun- 
tain has worn and wasted away, the higher vegetation 
has descended, and now there is on the top of Roan 
over 1000 acres of rye grass, forming a thick velvety 
turf, which will fatten cattle more in six weeks than 
will four months feeding in the lower valleys.” 

We enquire why the name Roan is applied to this 
mountain, and this is the received theory: The name 
is due to the color. The color is due to the dense 
masses Of balsam fir, intermingled with rhododen- 


dron, of which there is one solid patch of 400 acres 
on the summit. The flowering of the Rhododendron 
Catawbiense gives such a mass of color in June as jus- 
tifies the name of Roan mountain. Other rich col- 
ored plants occur in great masses, among which is the 
golden rod, which makes a great golden pattern. 

And so we will go up to this wondrous place, and 
try what we may learn in regard to its noble scenery 
and get a glimpse of its botany. A narrow-gauge rail- 
road connects Roan Mountain station and Cranberry 
Forge with Johnson city on the Norfolk and Western 
line, and by means of a most astonishing Titanic 
piece of engineering, it reaches its present terminus. 
The road is pronounced one of the most romantic in 
the world, and I can give no adequate idea of its char- 
acter. One cannot ride along it without wonder and 
awe. 

And why this enormously costly short road? It 
is the Cranberry black magnetic iron ore, the only de- 
posit of the kind, quality and peculiarity known in 
the world. Vast stores of mica deposit also enrich 
this mountain, and furnish employment to the road. 
I suppose there is hardly a limit to the mica market 
of the world, nor is there a known limit to the mica 
deposit of the Roan mountain. Great wealth is here 
for somebody, and we feel an enthusiasm for the 
prosperity of the present proprietors, General John 
T. Wilder and others, who have invested in Cranberry 
iron mines. The Cranberry ore carries about 52 per 
cent. of iron, and the vein is 148 feet thick and of un- 
known depth. The present shipment is 300 tons a 
day to Roanoke, Va., and Ludlow,Ky. No limestone 
is needed for flux, for the ore carries its own flux in 
the lime and ammonia contained within itself, ma- 
king it the equivalent of any 62 per cent. ore. 

In the centre of the iron district General Wilder 
has purchased 13 square miles of country, on which 
are thirty veins of iron running over 30 feet in thick- 
ness. Up on the topof the mountain is in course of 
construction a great hotel, in which is to be used more 
than 1,000,000 feet of balsam fir and black spruce, cut 
upon the spot and prepared in his steam saw-mill. 
This skyward hotel is twelve miles up the mountain 
by a properly engineered road, but the route is very 
bad from the incessant rains, and it is promised that 
next season the summit will be reached by a cable 
railway from the foot of the mountain. 

Yes! we will go up the mountain, and try to scale 
once more the steep and craggy pathway of the gods. 
But terrible is the ascent. Great mud holes, and stones 
that threaten to jolt us down thesteep. Theskilland 
vigilance of an excellent driver and the unfailing 
good humor of our company comfort us, and we go 
all the way through densest shade, :.nd our lunch for 
three does duty for seven. All day long we toil on, 
step by step, jolt by jolt—astonished by the beauty of 
the floral display, by the mighty size of the lords of 
the forest, by the glimpses of far-reaching scenery, 
and the awful badness of the roads. 

Just at sundown we emerge from the forest gloom 
to the top ef the mountain and finda delicate shower 
falling, and as it passes by, a rainbow of great intensity 
remains, arching the abyssmal depths of mountain 
gorges. There is yet a weary stretch of difficult road 
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after we enter the fenced-in domain of General Wil- 
der. We are weary and back-sore before the hotel is 
reached, and pause at length in the presence of an 
extensive new white building, where we are to finda 
home for a season. But the builders are yet hard at 
work, everything is unfinished, there is but little pre- 
tence of comfort, there is no skilful cooking, and the 
best rest we can get is that of comfortable spring beds, 
where sleep and dreams come quickly. We waken at 
the dawning strangely rested—ready to rise and try 
how we may best improve this opportunity in lofty 
cloudland. 

Alas! it is cold, damp, chill—a region of mist im- 
penetrable. The walks are steep, rough and hard, 
and it is only after hours of waiting that the glorious 
mountain panorama is unfolded around us. To the 
north, across the. broad valley of East Tennessee, we 
can see 150 miles, reaching over into Kentucky. To 
the northwest we see 150 miles into West Virginia. 
To the northeast we see 150 miles into old Virginia. 
To the south, 110 miles, over the Blue Ridge, across 
North Carolina, into Sonth Carolina. To the west- 
southwest, 150 miles over the mountain ranges of 
western North Carolina. I cannot describe the won- 
drous and the ever varying beauty of the scenery of 
this cloudland. It is incomparable and indescribable, 
and is a grand memory for the remaining portion of 
mortal life. We are above the ordinary thunder 
storms of the valleys, and at night we can often look 
down from our elevation upon a pyrotechnic scene of 
strangeness and splendor beyond compare. 

We had hoped that many botanizing strolls might 
be here enjoyed, but we found that the great eleva- 
tion makes theair much less buoyant than usual, 
and we despair of accomplishing much in original in- 
vestigation. 

Prof. Asa Gray, the botanist of Harvard, thus des- 
cribed the flora of Roan Mountain, to the botanists 
of the British Association last August, at Montreal, 
Canada: 

“But at this season a more enjoyable excursion 
may be made to the southern portion of the Allegha- 
ny or Appalachian Mountains, which separate the 
waters of the Atlantic side from those of the Missis- 
sippi. These mountains are now easily reached from 
Philadelphia. In Pennsylvania, where they consist 
of parallel ridges, without peaks or crests, and are of 
no great height, they are less interesting, botanically, 
than in Virginia; but it is in North Carolina and the 
adjacent borders of Tennessee that they rise to their 
highest altitude, and take on more picturesque forms. 
On their sides the Atlantic forest, especially its de- 
ciduous leaves portion, is still to be seen to greatest 
advantage, nearly in pristine condition, and composed 
of a greater variety of genera and species than in any 
other temperate region, excepting Japan. And in 
their shade are the greatest variety and abundance 
of shrubs and a good share of the most peculiar her- 
baceous genera. This is the special home of our Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas and Kalmias ; at least, here they 
flourish in greatest number, and in most luxuriant 
growth. Rhododendron maximum, which is found in 
a scattered way even as far north as the vicinity of 
Montreal, and Kalmia latifolia (both called Laurels) 








even become forest trees, in sume places; more com- 
monly they are shrubs, forming dense thickets on 
steep mountain sides, through which the traveler can 
make his way only by following old bear-paths, or 
by keeping strictly on the dividing crests of the lead- 
ing ridges. 

“Only onthe summits do we find Rhododendron 
Catawbiense, parent of so many handsome forms in 
English grounds, and on the higher wooded slopes 
the yellow and the flame-colored Azalea calendulacea ; 
on the lower, the pink A. nudiflora and more showy 
A. arborescens,along with the common aud wide-spread 
A. viscosa. The latter part of June is the proper time 
to explore this region, and if only one portion can be 
visited Roan Mountain should be preferred. 

“On these mountain tops we meet with a curious 
anomaly in geographical distribution. With rarest 
exceptions, plants which are common to this country 
and Europe extend well northward. But on these 
summits from Southern Virginia to Carolina, yet no- 
where else, we find, undoubtedly identical with the 
European species, Lily-of-the-Valley.” 

The Leiophyllum buxifolium is called the heather 
of this mountain; but it is only the Sand Myrtle of 
the sandy pine barrens of New Jersey and the moun- 
tain tops in Virginia and southward. It is a pretty 
heatherlike plant and interesting. Orchids of extra- 
ordinary growth, Geum, which is quite a new acquaint- 
ance to me, and many other of the choice things of 
the mountain are yet in their glory, and as we go down 
to-morrow we may make other fortunate discoveries 
before leaving this august mountain. The soil is of 
such extraordinary richness no one can be surprised 
at the luxuriance of plant life on the great sides of the 
Roan; nor can we see why the trees that roof over 
the dark depths should not be so lordly in dimen- 
sions as to call up the wonders of California. 

When will we come to the Sky-land again? The 
answer might well be—when there is a better way of 
vetting up and down, and when we want persistent 





| humidity in the weather. 


Tlren too, the hammers and saws are going inces- 
santly, and the rooms are being created rapidly, and 
as soon as one is done it is furnished and occupied, 
and the great botel progresses. There is abundant 
heating, and the supply of lumber for building and 
firing is so apparently infinite that no one thinks of 
economy. Elaborate dressing is of course out of the 
question in this land of the mist, and the guests amuse 
themselves in their warm, substantial garments. 

Gen. Wilder will put the place in charge of com- 
petent managers; order and neainess will come with 
completeness; and suitable furniture will make all 
things cozy and sufficient. Uponthe ample galleries 
will be resting places, and in the mighty procession 
of the mountains, the people of northland and of 
southland will grasp hands in helpful fraternity, and 
“the thoughts of men will widen with the progress of 
the suns.” 

On the 12th of Eighth month we took leave of 
Cloudland and essayed our descent down the terrible 
steeps. There were various disasters in the breakage 
of our wagon, and the sore trial of the faith and pa- 
tience of our faithful driver, but we accomplished the 








twelve miles to Roan Station at last, and gladly re- 
tired from the contest with ‘‘ Rude Nature’s thwarting 
might.” 

The exquisite little Hotel Cranberry is our refuge 
for one night, and we would have gladly remained 
here at the foot of the great mountain for many more 
rich days of peace and perfectness. But there is no 
continuing city here for us. The merits of this de- 
lightful Inn are so well understood that no space re- 
mains unoccupied at this season. And so we turn 
away lingeringly, with the hope that some day we 
may come again to this fragrant beautiful rest at the 
laurel crowned mountain’s footstool. 

8. R. 
Cranberry Hotel, N. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE QUESTION OF “A HIRELING MINISTRY.” 
Editor FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

i ie view of the proposed alterations in the Disci- 

pline, as published in the Extracts, I feel willing 
to give some of my thoughts on the subject, more par- 
ticularly as some whose good opinion I value have 
expressed their surprise that I do not take a more 
liberal view of the question. The troubleseems to be 
in the minds of many Friends that the term “hire- 
ling ministry,” as used in our Discipline, is offensive, 
and as a religious body we should have a care not to 
give offence, but to recognize the good in all wher- 
ever found. And the view is held out by some that 
we have no testimony against a paid or “ hireling 
ministry,” but as expressed by them our testimony is 
in favor of the free ministry of the Gospel. Now Ido 
do not entirely unite with this view. Whilst I am will- 
ing to agree that the free ministry of the gospel is in 
itselfa correct testimony, yet I do not understand 
why we should not testify against an evil growing 
out of the opposite to this, which I believe the system 
of a hireling ministry to be. 

To illustrate: Wemight say Friends had a testi- 
mony in favor of personal liberty, but not against the 
system of slavery and its accompanying crimes: or a 
testimony in favor of peace, but not against war and 
its attendant evils. Now, I think the trouble arises 
in Friends confounding the instrument with the sys- 
tem. When we undertake to judge and condemn 
our fellow-men for their walking according to their 
light, we are evidently on dangerous ground; and I 
fully realize that many of those who accept pay for 
their services to their fellow-men in the way of the 
ministry, may be and are in the line of their duty. 
Yet to me it does not prove the system under which 
they are acting to be right, any more than would a 
conscientious slaveholder who gave due care to slaves 
prove the righteousness of slavery, or the commander 
of an army who daily supplicated the throne of Deity 
for success in taking the life of his fellowmen proye 
the holiness of war. 

And, asI do believe that the sytem of hireling 
ministry and priest-craft tends to the slavery of the 


minds and souls of men, I cannot but believe that | 


Friends, in letting go their testimony against it, will 
lose ground. 
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Now I have no wish to open discussion on the 
proposed alterations in your paper, but felt willing to 
give my views and there leave it, hoping that right 
and truth may prevail. 

GEORGE JUSTICE. 
Riverside, Pa., Eighth month 11. 


THE TAYLOR MISSION IN AFRICA. 
ous details have been given in our columns from 

time to time, in reference to the missionary 
company who went last winter to the west coast of 
Africa, under the leadership of Bishop Taylor, of the 
M. E. Church. Some recent letters from members of 
the party give interesting information concerning its 
experiences. A letter from Bishop Taylor says they 
were “providentially detained” for some time at 
Loanda, first by the absence of carriers, and then by 
the absence of the Governor-General of Angola. This 
official had agreed to grant them land for their pro- 
posed industrial school farms. Bishop Taylor in- 
tended to accept “land for a line of stations leading 
in toward the centre of the ccntinent, establishing, as 
I hoped before leaving America, a line of communi- 
cation thence from our base in Loanda.” He and Dr. 
Johnson, the leader of the [Orthodox] Friends in 
the party, had concluded to establish a Friends’ sta- 
tion at Mossamides, a place about 400 miles from Lo- 
anda, and said to be comparatively healthy. 

A letter from A. E. Withey, dated at Loanda, 
Sixth month 13th, says the pioneer party left for the 
interior on the 20th of the previous month. It in- 
cluded Bishop Taylor, Dr. Summers, W. H. Mead, 
Dodson, McLean, Wilkes, and a colored brother from 
Liberia, H. Kelley, and they took with them eight 
“ Cabinda” colored men as carriers and interpreters. 
“They will select stations and send for the families 
who will occupy them. Bro. Rudolph has since re- 
covered from fever and joined them, They. went. by 
steamer to Dondo, and the last we heard they were 
on a tramp of 40 miles from Dondo to explore Nan- 
qua-Cepe for a station.” 

The missionaries have had some severe experiences 
of the unhealthy climate. One of the Friends, 
Charles Miller, a young man from Baltimore, died on 
the 7th of the Fifth month, of fever. Dr. L. Johnson, 
another of the Friends, had been very low of dysen- 
tery. Delia Rees, also a Friend, has been in contin- 
ued ill health, and it is decided that she shall come 
home. Dr. Johnson will also come, temporarily, for 
the purpose of caring for her,and to get further aid 
for the party. He expects then to return and take 
| charge of the Mossamides station. In his letter, he 
| says: “ Our present programme is this: Bishop Tay- 
| lor founds a Mission here, takes his able-bodied men 
and goes up the Coanza River to Dondo, plants a 
mission there, and others to Melange, 300 miles from 
here and in this province; about five stations with 
the present expedition. This will be as far in as he 
can expect to get this year. I will go to Mossamides 
and start the work there. Loanda will be his base 
| for a line of mission stations to the interior, and Mos- 
samides will be ours. I have secured the grant of 
| 2400 acres of land for our work. The Bishop has 
| given me the same outfit for my station as he does to 
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the others. Of course it is limited, but makesa start. 
I expect to go down there in about eighty days, ex- 
plore the country, and locate my claim for land. 
Nearly all kinds of fruits and vegetables are grown 
there to perfection. It looks very likely that Delia 
Rees will have to abandon the field, for atime at 
least, on account of her continued ill health. If she 
has not made a great improvement when I get back 
here from Mossamides, it is decided by the Bishop 
and myself that it will be best for her to start for 
home. Ifso, I shall go with her, and endeavor while 
there to get necessary arrangements made to prose- 
cute this work, get my family and recruits, and get 
back here as soon as possible. We want aman and 
his wife, and children if they have any, to put at our 
station at Mossamides. It is estimated that at least 
2,000,000 of these natives die annually from intertri- 
bal wars and domestic slavery, to say nothing about 
those who die from natural causes. No doubt many 
will like to know why we did not go back into the 
interior, as we expected when we left America. 
There were several causes, but the two principal ones 
are the following:—There had been scarcely any 
rain here for three years until since we have come, 
and a famine exists for 250 to 300 miles back from 
the coast. Prices for provisions are very extrava- 
gant. Large shipments of rice are being sent up the 
river to keep the natives from dying. Another rea- 
son was that we could not get carriers. Lieut. Wiss- 
mann started for the Tushilange and Beneka coun- 
tries from here, with 400 carriers, got in about 500 
miles, and is stuck. The natives will not allow him 
to advance, and he cannot retreat on account of the 
famine.” 

In relation to the decease of Charles Miller, Dr. 
Johnson sends to the Christian Worker some interest- 
ing details: “He was in his twenty-second year 

ss lw tells & strong and rugged, possessed of a 
good constitution, and, we thought, bid fair fora long 
and useful life in ‘Africa. He was well on the voy- 
age, and well after he arrived here, until the 9th of 
last month (April). On that day he was attacked 
very slightly with the fever. He was kindly urged 
to begin treatment at once, to break it up. But he 
was of that number who had innocently embraced 
the erroneous view, that God has pledged Himself, 
through Jesus Christ, to deliver us from sin and sick- 
ness on equal terms. He refused to do anything for it 
for over two weeks, claiming all the time that he was 
getting better, while the facts were that disease was 
sapping his life. The Bishop and I both talked to 
him plainly about the matter, and after giving him a 
careful examination, I told him he was in a dying 
condition. ‘It is doubtful if you can rally with the 
use of medicines now, you have let this run sv long; 
but that is your only hope. If you persist in not 
taking medicine, it is only a question of a short time 
with you. Ina few days you will be in your grave.’ 

“Nothing moved him. That day he took to his 
bed permanently, but refused anything, even hot 
drinks to help him to sweat. Two or three days 
later, I think it was, he sent for a physician in the 
night. I was so sick myselfI could not leave my 
bed, and Dr. Summers was called. This was the last 
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| rational act he ever did. Thestruggle with his soul 


during all those days, clinging to this theory and re- 
sisting his better judgment, was too much for him, 
and his mental faculties gave way. 

“T should not have written thus had it not been 
for the trouble which we have had, by having those 
among us who embraced this view relative to heal-. 
ing. I will remark here that the above view has no 
more connection with true faith healing as taught by 
the teaching and principles of the Bible, than a fun- 
gus growth has to the body upon which it is preying 
for itssustenance. I most fully believe in healing by 
prayer and faith, but these cases always have been, 
and always will be, the exception, and not the rule. 
Another reason that I speak of this erroneous view 
is that I see some of our friends in America are em- 
bracing it, from reports that have been sent back by 
our company. There were several who believed 
thus when we started, and thought they had an in- 
surance policy on the Lord for a long life and perfect 
health in Africa, without the use of medicines or pre- 
ventive measures. All that are now here have got 
over that notion. Two other young men, who did 
hold the same opinion, were taken with the fever 
and refused medical aid untilthey saw they were 
going into the grave; then they took treatment, and 
are slowly recovering.” 


AN INDIAN GIRL’S ESSAY. 


[The following essay on “ The Indian Woman” was read 
at the recent anniversary of the Hampton, Virginia, Nor- 
mal Institute, by Zallie Rulo, a Dakota girl who has been at 
theschool several years. A correspondent who fowarded it, 
(to the Hartford, Conn., Courant) for publication, says: “I 
wish your readers could hear also the bright, clear tones 
and see the animated gestures which accompanied the de- 
livery of the address. I am sure that all who did listen to 
her earnest tones were convinced that the Indian woman 
has possibilities, and that the time and labor spent on her 
education will not be wasted. Zallie is from Yankton, Da- 
kota, and after spending this summer in the study of mu- 
sic, will return to her own people to labor among them as a 
teacher.”’] 


EAR Friends: I am glad and happy to have an 
opportunity given me to speak my few weak 
words for my race. You all know that once the 
whole of America belonged to the Indian alone. The 
white man made his way over here, and our forefath- 
ers had no learning and no power to protect them- 
selves ; they were driven like animals off their good 
lands, and forced to go from this place to that place. 

The war fought for the colored people ended twen- 
ty years ago. A war is now going on forthe Indians. 
It is six years only since it began. Our white friends 
are not fighting for us in the way some of the white 
people fought for the colored race. They are fighting 
with their minds. 

Some people say it is a long time since the Indian 
had the light and truth offered him ; why did he not 
accept them? Why is he not yet civilized? [ll try 
to answer this question. So it isa long time, but if 
one boy is feeding a cat at the same time another is 
whipping him, is the cat likely to stay and eat while 
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one boy is whipping him, or is he more likely to run 
away from them both ? 

The white missionary was feeding the Indians at 
the same time the other white man was fighting him, 
and the Indian lost faith in the missionary because 
he and the man who fought him were of the same 
race, and so would not accept the food of the Bible. 

We Indians who are at school desire to do away 
with the two words, savage and wild or to use them 
only in the right sense. 

If you should go to my home in Dakota, you would 
see a great change that bas been made during six 
years. Many lands that used to be dotted with tents 
are now dotted with houses. There are still tents, 
but the number has greatly diminished. If you 
should enter the tents and talk with the people, you 
would find they are savages. You would find most 
of them in their Indian dresses ; ask them why they 
do not dress like the white people, their answer may 
surprise you. I have an uncle of whom some of you 
would be afraid, simply because he wears the Indian 
dress. I once said to him, “ Uncle, why do you not 
dress like a white man?” He answered, “ Why, 
niece, if I had the white man’s dress, or a way to get 
them, I should gladly do so.” I then said, “ You 
have to pay for the Indian dress.” He replied, “ Yes, 
but not near so much as for the white man’s clothes.” 
Many others say the same. A great number of them 


dress their own way because they cannot afford the | 


citizen clothes. Many of my people in their Indian 
dress are true Christians, and good, thinking men and 
women, but they are called savages or wild Indians 
by other races. They do not deserve to be called so. 
Where there are savages, we would rather have said 
the red savages, because there are white savages, 
black savages and yellow savages. : 
Some white persons sometimes speak of wanting 
to go to our homes as missionaries, but they say they 


are afraid to go because the savages might kill them. | 


Such missionaries will not do to teach our people. 
We want missionaries who trust in God more than 
that. We want earnest and brave missionaries who 
do good work for the sake of doing good us for the 
sake of money. 

During last year in Dakota, there was one white 
man killed by the Indians. How many Indians do 
you suppose were killed by the white men? There 
were six Indians killed by the white men. Of which 
savage out west do you think you would be most 
afraid, the red savage, or the white savage? 

I say the Indians are not savages, because they did 
not}kill the white men for nothing. If the white 
men let Indians alone, the Indians will not bother 
them, but they will help the white men to obey the 
laws, although they do not help them to make the 
laws.= When the missionaries go to teach my people 
they do not refuse to be taught. Many of them are 
now longing for teachers. As many of you as can, I 
ask to go and teach the Gospel to them, and we Indi- 
ans will gladly and earnestly help you to give the 
light to"our people to walk by. Many of the Indians 
do not know what good white poople are. 

They have not seen them as much as we who come 
to school do, and for this reason I should think they 
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ought to be more afraid to send their children east 
than the good white persons ought to be, to go west 
to teach them. 

I am an Indian girl and I wish to speak next of 
the Indian woman. She has been neglected too long 
now. It was the Indian woman who made the Indi- 
an race what it wasin the past. It was the Indian 
woman with the missionaries who made my people 
what they are to-day, and it will be the Indian wo- 
man to make the Indians what they will be in the fu- 
ture. The higher position is given her and the soon- 
er she reaches it, the faster will Indian civilization 
grow. 

ThereforeI believe in educating justas many girls 
as boys. Let these Indian boys be taught to help and 
respect these Indian girls while they are at school, as 
white boys are taught to respect the white girls, and 
it will be a great help. 

In the past days the Indian woman was expected 
to do most of the work that was to be done. She 
used to put up the tipi, carried her own wood and 
water, sewed clothing for the family, and prepared 
the food. She was supposed to prepare meals three 
times a day, but as a general thing she prepared them 
four or five times a day. In cold weather she kept 
the fire burning all day and night. She sometimes 
took care of the horses, but it was when her husband 
was not able to do it. 

When she got through with the necessary work she 
took up her bead work. All the work she did she 
thought her duty, and went ahead and performed it 
| quietly and well. 

The man did very little work; he used to hunt 
most. When he was at home, he was invited to feast 
with his friends or at some great feast. Healso called 
others to feast with him. If their friends called in 
the evening they would first have something to eat. 
When they were through eating, they would smoke 
the same long pipe and tell their stories of spiders, 
toads and owls, which they enjoyed very much. 

While sitting in the tipi, it was thought very im- 
polite for the women or children to pass before the 
men, but it wasn’t anything for the men to pass be- 
fore the women. This is the way the Indians used to 
live and it is the way some of them live to-day, but I 
am glad to say that many of them live differently. At 
my home in Dakota many ofthe Indian men carry 
the wood and water for the women, and they think 
now, to ask the women to plow or tocut hay. We 





sometimes read of women in the eastern countries 
who drown their little girl babies because the little 
girls are not much thoughtofthere. Itisnot soamong 
the Indians. The love of an Indian mother for her 
children is indeed great. To be sure the love of any 
mother for her children is strong, but I feel tempted 
tosay that the love ofan Indian mother is greater 
than that ofa white mother. The Indian woman 
does not love her children in the way a white woman 
does. She thinksthe white woman who sends her 
children to school perhaps across the ocean, or at other 
far places, cares very little for them. After the white 
daughtersand sons are educated they take care of 
themselves and in some cases they have their dear 
friends to live far from them, and they may never see 
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them again on earth. This isa dreadful thought for 
the Indian mother, for she loves her children in this 
way, she wants them always to be where she can 
see them at any time, she wants her children to know 
how to do such work as she can do. 

Some Indian parents want their children to know 
how to do more than necessary work, but others do 
not. Some fathers and mothers want their children 
to know how to read and write, and especially to 
know how to play on theorgan. They are very fond 
of music. When there is but one girl in the family 
she is very much cared for. All the finery in the house 
belongs to her. The best horse the father hasis hers. 
She has her own way about everything. She does 
very little work. 

The Indian girls are sometimes bought for wives, 
but not so much asin the past. Those who are bought, 
as a general thing, are bought by the men they love. 

For all the ignorance that used to be in our coun- 
try before other races came here, we do not know who 
was responsible. But we know who will be respon- 
sible for the ignorance and darkness that are in our 
land at the present time. We are glad that we have 
kind friends in our land to whom we can look for 
help. We thank, with all our hearts, those friends of 
our race who are helping us, for all their kindness to 
us. 

It seems to me that all those Indian territories and 
dark states of the colored race in this United States 


were placed with darkness so that the white people | yery clear and forcible manner, which was read and 


could have a chance to do something for their Heay- 
enly Father. 


NATURE'S REST. 
EEP in the heart of the forest 
Where the cool, dim shadows lie, 
And the sweetest breath of summer 
Floats softly, dreamily by, 


Or rises in dusky murmurs 
To the tall pines overhead, 
And sways the tender blossoms 
On their lowly, mossy bed,— 


How the roar of the passion dieth, 
And the surging tumults cease ; 

While the soul is bathed and flooded 
With the calm of infinite peace ! 


O marvelous heart of Nature, 
Sheltering, restful, sweet,— 

Thou hast God’s own power to quiet, 
In this blessed, still retreat. 


—Euiza M. Hickok, IN Christian Register. 


EARLY GOLDEN ROD. 
N the first drowsy heat of August noon, 
Ere yet the pastures are embrowned and dry, 
Or yet the swallow breathes her parting sigh, 
Under the red sun and the crimson moon, 
Greeting us all too soon, 


Comes the plumed golden-rod with flaunting train, 
And lifts her yellow head along the way 
Where sweet wild roses bloomed but yesterday, 





With thy approach the year seems waxing late, 
And yet its ripest fulness is not come— 
Far off we scarce can hear the “‘ Harvest Home,” 
The apple-pickers loiter at the gate, 
Well pleased with maids to wait. 


When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 
And pluck and bear thee home with fond caress, 
I am the richer for thy lavishness, 
Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 
For me to have and hold. 


—ABBIE F. JUDD, in Good Housekeeping. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

ORTH Carolina Yearly Meeting held its sessions 

in the meeting-house at High Point, beginning 
Eighth month 5th. In the men’s branch, Josiah 
Nicholson was appointed Clerk, and L. L. Hobbs and 
George White assistants. It was remarked that rep- 
resentatives from the quarterly meetings of Tennes- 
see were not in attendance. In the Representatives’ 
Meeting, on the 7th, “the committee having charge 
of the difficulty in one of the quarterly meetings of 
Tennessee made a report which was satisfactory to 
the meeting, though there seemed to be but little 
hope of a settlement of the difficulty. The commit- 
tee to whom was referred the subject claiming the at- 
tention of the meeting at its first sitting, that of water 
baptism, woman’s ministry, etc., presented a docu- 
ment setting forth our views on these subjects ina 


heartily approved and endorsed by the meeting, and 





referred to the Yearly Meeting at large for its ap- 
proval.” In answering the queries, “there seemed 


| to be a deep exercise in the minds of Friends on ac- 





And foamy daisies nodded in disdain 
At July sun and rain. 


count of the smallness of meetings, especially on week- 
days, in propotion to memberships. 


A writer in the Friend (London), urging upon 
English Friends more free gifts of money to the sup- 
port of the Foreign Missions, says the number of sub- 

‘scribers among Friends has increased, but theamount 
subscribed has fallen off. The expenditure for the 


| last vear was £7,595, and there was a deficit of £1,275. 


sod 


The writer says that “Friends have large sums of 


| money toinvest in American land mortgages, we find 


them keen buyers at Christie’s art treasure sales, 
[and] we are almost startled time after time by reve- 
lations of the wealth Friends have accumulated.” 
The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association numbers 
17 missionaries in Madagascar, 4 in India, and 1 in 
China. 


Benjamin W. Wood, of Toronto, Canada, writes 
to the London Friend vigorously stating the case in 


| behalfof the body of Friends who have been recog- 


nized by London Yearly Meetings, (that is to say, the 
body which inthe United States would be called 
“ Wilburite,” or “Old School”). He says for his 
side: “Weare accused of not being able to appre- 
ciate ‘ the broad views of George Fox, as applicable to 
the nineteenth century,’ whereas, it is the very nar- 
rowing of these views that we contend with. We 
don’t want a one-man paid ministry, we don’t want 
outward ordinances, we don’t want formal singing, 
we don’t want others to call on us to pray, and then 
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assure us if we obey that as they ‘smaiinen on us ey 
the spirit, therefore, we must have prayed in the 
spirit. We acknowledge the meetings of the other 
section were at first larger than ours, as very many 
Presbyterians and Methodists went out of curiosity to 
see singing Quakers, and the Methodist ministers at 
first joined them till they found they owned Ply- 
mouth Brethren doctrine, when they opposed them. 
The Salvation Army are at this time freely joining 
with them in their meetings. But to say that they 
number more original members than we, is absurd. 
Many of their meetings are already extinct, and they 
are daily becoming known as holding a form of spuri- 
ous Quakerism. Fora Friend to say that the taking 
of asalary was only confined to a missionary meet- 
ing in Toronto, is incorrect. For a long time the 
Yearly Meeting assistant clerk has been in receipt of 
a stated salary in Brooklyn, and even accepted a 
purse of $30, from the Methodists of Newmarket 
for preaching for them, and the Yearly Meeting 
clerk is now receiving a salary at one of the old- 
est meetings in Canada, Pelham. Toronto Meet- 
ing, instead of being a missionary meeting, has 
long been a Preparative Meeting and is now, 
though very small, made into a Monthly Meet- 
William Barker, William Allen, and others all 
lived on preaching, staying several years at one 
place. The clerk of their representative meeting 
had submitted to water baptism. Luke Woodard 
had officiated as minister in marrying, in the Friends’ 
College, the principal, a church of England man, to a 
sistersin-law of the superintendent, who was a minis- 
ter among them at the time.” 


A SYMBOL FROM EZEKIEL. 


EpitTors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


HE present and future condition of the Society of 

Friends has appeared to be beautifully and inter- 

estingly symbolized by a vision ofthe prophet, Ezekiel, 
in the 37th chapter of the book of that name. 

“The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried 
me out in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in 
the midst of the valley which was full of bones, And 
caused me to pass by them round about: and, be- 
hold, there were very many in the open valley ; and 
lo, they were very dry. And he said unto me, Son of 
man, can these bones live? And I answered, O Lord 
God, thou knowest. Again he said unto me, Proph- 
esy upon these bones, and say unto them, O ye dry 
bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the 
Lord God unto these bones; Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall live: And I 
will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath 
in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know that I 
am the Lord. 

“So I prophesied as I was commanded: and as I 
prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, 
and the bones came together, bone to his bone. And 
when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up 
upon them, and the skin covered them above: but 
there was no breath in them. 

“Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus 
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saith the Lord God ; Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live. 

“So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up 
upon their feet an exceeding great army.” 


, w.— 


THE §S TRU UG GLE FOR ‘EMPLO YMENT IN 
LONDON. 


[The following extract from The Quiver, a London magazine, 


| illustrates in a painful manner the struggle among the poor 


of that great city for employment.—Eps.] 


[s sunshine or shower, fog or fair weather, the ap-_ 

proaches to the docks and wharves of the metrop- 
olis are every morning thronged by crowds of eager, 
anxious men, struggling, nay in many cases fighting 
like wild beasts, to obtain work within the gates. As 
the hour draws near for the ringing of the great bell 
announcing the commencement of work, a crowd of 
often a couple of thousand of men press around the 
principal entrance ofthe London Docks, and as the 
big gates swing slowly open, the mighty mass of hu- 
manity rushes forward like an overwhelming flood to 
the chain-barrier where the superintendent gives out 
the metal tokens entitling the holder to employment 
within. Ofcourse he shows preference to those pre- 
viously employed, but there is always the chance of 
obtaining a ticket, and the men strive to clutch one 
of the precious talismans with intense and passionate 
eagerness. They push and jostle and struggle, leap- 
ing on each other’s shoulders, and fighting and wrest- 
ling in the mad rush like famishing animals rather 
than human beings. The most desperate determina- 
tion is written on every face, and there is small 
thought, in the mind ofany man ofthat surging crowd 
for any one but himself. For work means food—poor 
and scanty, no doubt, but still something to keep the 
terrible wolffrom thedoor. Failure means semi-star- 
vation or worse. 

But of the crowds who struggle and fight at the 
gates, frequently not more than one-third are selected, 
and the remainder, bearing their sad fate with as 
much philosophical fortitude as they can muster— 
perhapsit is stony despair, rather—turn disconsolately 
away, some to seek work atother places which open 
later, and others to wait for “calls” which may occur 
at any time during the day. Thus a visitor strolling 
through the fine docks and admiring the shipping and 
immense quantities of merchandise piled on every 
hand, is suddenly arrested by the strange sight of a 
sea of white, anxious faces pressing wistfully against 
the bars of a side entrance. Yes, men are still wait- 
ing there for any call for laborers that may come dur- 
ingthe day. And presently, as you wait, the super- 
intendent appears, and cries— 

“One man wanted!” 

Instantly all the watchers spring up like caged 
animals when food is brought them, yelling, shouting, 
and extending their hands. They leap on each other’s 
backs and clamber up to the top-most rails; and all 
this feverish excitement is to obtain one little metal 
ticket—perhaps for one hour’s work, entitling, the 
owner to fivepence or sixpence at most! 




















































One out of the large number receives the ticket, 
apparently by chance rather than by any other man- 
ner of selection, and then the noise subsides, and the 
men wait on, patient, dogged, hungry-eyed, as before. 

At another time a call will come for two men, and 
the same scene will occur again, and so on through- 
outthe day. But of the great numbers who crowd 
the gates in their desperate struggle to obtain employ- 
ment, only a very few comparatively can ever be en- 
gaged. One in every three or four appears to be the 
average number who obtain work. 


HOTEL TABLES. 
ROM an article on Hotel-Keeping, by George 
Tles, in the August Century, we quote the follow- 
ing: When I have seen the lengthy bill of fare so com- 

monly furnished at large American hotels and thought 
of the waste entailed, I have often believed that a re- 

former might succeed, by establishing, say in New 

York, a hotel on a new plan,—one that would afford 
the small, good yariety that one finds at the smaller 
London hotels of the best class—a variety well cook- 
ed and served, through the cooks’ attention not being 

dissipated among a multitude of dishes. At two res- 

taurants in New York, on Broadway and Fifth Avenue 

respectively, one gets an excellent table d’hote dinner 
of this kind at the reasonable charge of one dollar 

and twenty-five cents, which includes a pint of vin 

ordinaire. The best hotels, it gives me pleasure to 
state, are fast moving in the direction of simplicity of 

bill of fare. In New York the leading house on the 

American plan does not provide its table with much 

more than one-half the variety of dishes one may 

have offered at second-rate, pretentious concerns 

throughout the country, The dietary, too, in America 
is unquestionably improving. Fruit and vegetables 

are consumed much more plentifully than before 
quick trains transported them cheaply, and canning 
became a prodigious business. Baked joints and fowl, 
so often parboiled and sodden, are giving place to 
better things, in the way of genuine roasts. The grid- 
iron, thank goodness, has well-nigh driven the frying- 
pan out of the kitchen, and wholesome broiled steaks 
and chops have taken the place of the hard, greasy 
meats that spoiled so many digestions in the past. 
Pie, too, is going, and its exodus has had much to do 
with the genesis of fat. But hot bread and cakes 
still hold their own, and the baleful ice-pitcher re- 
mains, active for stomachic mischief. Porridge, how- 
ever, is more easily had at a hotel in New York than 
in Edinburgh, and, with cracked wheat, has gone 
abroad throughout the Union, crossed the Rockies, 
and visited the Pacific slope, doing good all the way. 
Salt fish, salt meat, and pork are now little used, 
Fresh fish and oysters are consumed largely, and, ex- 
changed for the game of distant backwoods and 
prairies, are carried from lake and sea to the most 
interior cities and towns of the continent—another 
blessing due to the rugged old Englishman who first 
put a boiler on wheels andsent it traveling about 
the country. Under the beneficent influence of im- 
proved diets and the custom of taking a vacation dur- 
ing the heated term, we are glad to learn from statis- 
ticians that the physique of our people is improving, 
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and that they are living longer than their predeces- 
sors did. Adipose is being deposited on lanky forms, 
and although Brother Jonathan can scarcely yet be 
depicted as a plump person, he bids fair to become 
such if he keeps on adopting common-sense measures 
in food and rest. 


CHARACTER. 


(ae is shaped either from within or from 

without. The world shapes character from with- 
out. It offers moulds of fashion to catch the warm 
current of young affections, and a cold atmosphere 
that soon chills the heart into selfish forms of action. 
For the more stubborn temperaments, the world has 
hammers of sarcasm and rollers of public opinion, to 
beat and crush them into conformity with its plans. 
For an outward finish and polish, there are society 
rasps and files, and emery-wheels and oiling-vessels, 
and all the machinery of friction. Once in this facto- 
ry, one cannot escape worldly conformity. Wise ad- 
vice says, Do not send your character to this shop. 
And if one does not desire to be conformed to this 
world, what then? How is he to get into the mystery 
of the better life? Christ told Nicodemus it was a mys- 
tery ; but hedid not hide the agent’s name. The Ho- 
ly Spirit renews the heart. While the Holy Spirit 
uses outward means, he chiefly shapes the character 
by an inward transformation, exactly the reverse of 
the world’s method. The Spirit of God renews the 
mind by an inbreathing and expanding force, rather 
like the glass-blowing method, where form is shaped 
by force of breath. Man’s spiritual nature becomes 
enlarged by the entrance of God’s pervading presence. 
The world itself seems to give noblerspheres ofaction 
and wider horizons of sympathy to the soul enlarged 
by the Spirit of God. Do not live, then, by merely 
conforming to some petty hoard of maxims, or to the 
hollow mould of social custom ; but live a life of prin- 
ciple and self-sacrifice through faith, and by the in- 
dwelling Spirit. There is a lower and ahigher in life, 
a false and a true; be it yours to choose the higher 
and the true, a life inspired by the Spirit of God. The 
higher pleasures may, it is true bring higher pains; 
but these confer the glory which the cutting brings to 
gems, and tend to make the life more jewel-like for its 
final place in the Redeemer’s regal crown. 

—Selected. 


The vitality of the Christian religion lies deeper 
than the miraculous element in it. The miraculous 
is but an attestation to that. Thatis authority to me. 
The authority of God is more clearly and unquestiona- 
bly revealed to me than in anything else in the in- 
born spiritual convictions of my nature, without which, 
indeed, I could not understand Christianity nor any- 
thing else religious. These convictions accord with 
the deepest truths of Christianity, else I could not 
receive it. Jesus has strengthened, elevated, and pu- 
rified these natural convictions in such a way—by 
such teachings, by such a life, by such an unparalleled 
beauty of character—that I believe God has breathed 
a grace into his soul that he never has given in the 
same measure and perfection to any other.—Dr. Dewey. 
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BETWEEN man and man, gratitude is one of those 
gentle virtues that increase our fondness for each 
other. Gratitude is a short cut to sincere and lasting 
friendship. Some people complain that they have no 
friends. 1think they are most to blame themselves. 
Have they never had a favor done them? Why, 
every one of us has hada score of favors done him 
every day ofhis life. Those who bear it in mind, 
who say a word of hearty thanks, who watch achance 
to do a favor in return, never lack friends. Never 
forget a favor. Return it, if you can, at least in part; 
but at any rate never forget it. Feel grateful at least; 
say a thankful word; offer up a prayer for your bene- 
factors now and then. 
our memories is to remember our benefactors. Fa- 
vors done and favors gratefully remembered are the 
two halves of a happy life-—Catholic Review. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE train bearing the first installment of tea shipped by 
the Northern Pacific Road from Tacoma, on the 8th inst., 
reached New York on the 17th inst., at noon, making the 
run of 3378 miles in eight days and four hours, “being the 
fastest time ever made by a freight train from ocean to 
ocean,” 

THE outlook of the iron trade at Pittsburg is said to be 
more favorable than for many years. Orders are rapidly 
increasing and many mills are running on double time. 
The only draw-back is the strike among the nailers, which 
does not appear to be near an amicable settlement. 

Ir is announced that the so-called “ Oklahoma Boomers,” 
the party of squatters who insisted upon entering the 
Indian Territory, and taking up the lands there, have in 


good faith disbanded, submitting to the proclamation of 


the President which ordered them to do so. 

SMALL-POX prevails seriously in Montreal. There were 
43 deaths from it, last week. On the 18th, (this week), 
there were twenty-two houses placarded as containing sick, 
twelve being new cases. Sir Francis Hincks, a prominent 
Canadian official, died of the disease on Third-day evening. 
The Governor of Michigan has written to the U. S. authori- 
ties at Washington, calling attention to the disease at 
Montreal, and suggesting that measures be taken im- 
mediately to prevent its introduction into the United 
States. 

ON Second-day, (17th inst.,) a strange explosion occurred 
on board the steamship Samuel M. Felton, just as she had 
left her wharf at Philadelphia for Wilmington, Del. Nearly 
two hundred passengers were on board, and a number were 
injured, but none fatally. The boat was badly damaged. 
The theory is that a package of dynamite had been placed 
on board, but whether on purpose to wreck the boat is not 
known. 


THOMAS HUGHES, the English author, and patron of the 
“Rugby Colony,” in Tennessee, is about to visit this country 
again, and will sail on to-day, the 22nd inst. 


Tue Emperors of Austria and Russia are about to have 
a meeting at Kremsier, in Austria, and extraordinary 
precautions have been adopted against the Nihilists. The 
railway station has been vacated, even the officials being 
excluded. 
the palace. 


ORDERS will be sent from the Navy Department in a few 
days directing that work shall be resumed at all the navy 
yards. Work has already been begun at Mare Island and 
Brooklyn. 


The best use we can make of 





A double military cordon surrounds the park of 


JOHN RUSKIN, the eminent English author and critic, 
has been lying very ill, and for a few days his recovery was 
not expected, but the latest reports speak of his improve- 
ment. He is now in his 67th year, having been born in 
Second month, 1819. 

LETTERS from China and Japan report that there have 
been disastrous floods in those countries, which have spoiled 
the crops and caused great distress. 

THE cholera continues to be wide-spread and fatal in 
Spain, though there have been some announcements that it 
was on the decline. The new cases on the 17th were re- 
ported as 4,830, with 1,718 deaths. 

THE Slav party in Russia is urging the Czar to form 
a great Slavonic alliance for the purpose of regaining su- 
premacy in the East and establishing a great Russian Em- 
pire of Central Asia. 

INFORMATION has been received at Cairo that a civil 
war has broken out at Khartoum, that the treasury has 
been sacked, and that the Mahdi’s successor and other offi- 
cials have been killed. 

<XTREMELY hot weather has prevailed in the south of 
France and along the Mediterranean. The cholera exists 
at Marseilles, but not yet very seriously. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Mr. Mackay of the Nyanza Mission, writes: ‘“ Drink is 
the curse of Africa. Go where you will, you will find every 
week, and where grain is plentiful, every night, man, wo- 
man and child reeling from the effects of aleohol. The 
vast waste of Africa is ruined with rum.” 

—The Special Commissioner of the United States to the 
Congo reports to the State Department at Washington that 
““a few bottles of trade-gin will go further in trade with the 
natives than ten times its value in cloth,” and that gin con- 
stitutes “ forty per cent. of all the imports.” 

—The four-masted ship Frederick Billings, “the second 
largest [sailing] ship ever builtin the United States,” was 
launched on the 11th inst., at Rockport, Maine. Her capaci- 
ty is 2627 tons; length, 291 feet; from deck to main truck, 
181 feet. Her masts will extend 70 feet above the Brooklyn 
bridge, and three of the four sections will have to be low- 
ered in order to pass under that structure. Her total cost 
is $150,000. 

—A discussion is going on in one of our esteemed con- 
temporaries as to whether it is possible for a family to live 
respectably on a thousand dollars a year. As there are 
probably a hundred thousand families in this city whose 
incomes never exceed this amount, and who live respecta- 
bly, the theoretical discussion of the problem seems alto- 
gether unnecessary. There are, however, a good many 
people in this world, it would seem, who have no idea of 
what economy means, and no real knowledge of the small- 
ness of theaverage pay of working men, mechanies, labor- 
ers, clerks and salesmen, who constitute the majority of our 
population.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

—The Cunard steamer Etruria has just made the short- 
est trip on record, the time from New York to Fastnet be- 
ing only six days, tive hours and thirty-five minutes. 

—Florida papers are complaining of the rate at which 
game and other birds in the that State are being killed. 
Unless it is stopped, they say, one of Florida’s greatest at- 
tractions will soon be a thing of the past. 

—-A new industry in the Southern forests is the utiliza- 
tion of the needles of the long-leaved pine (pinus palustris). 
The leaves are soaked in a bath to remove the glazing, and 
then “crinkled ’’ for stuffing cushions and other upholster- 
ing purposes, 



















































































































































































































































—The botanist of the Ohio Agricultural Station has been 
making estimates of the number of seeds found upon a sin- 
gle plant of several of the most obnoxious weeds grown in 
that state. In the Shepherd’s Purse he found that the num- 
ber of seeds in each silicle or seed vessel varied from 18 to 
34—average about 25, and 1500 silicles were counted upon 
a medium-sized plant, making the total number of seeds 
per plant 37,500. Computing in the same manner, he esti- 
mated the dandelion to contain 12,103 seeds in each plant ; 
wild pepper-grass, 18,400 ; wheat thief (Lithospermum arvense) 
7009; the common thistle (Cirsium Jlanceolatum), 65,366 ; 
camomile, 15,920; butter weed, 8487 ; rag weed, 4366; com- 
mon purslane, 388,800; common plantain, 44,290; burdock, 
38,086. 

—Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1885 shows that there 
are in the United States 125,379 miles of railroad, which is 
45 per cent. of all in the world. The nominal cost amounts 
to $7,676,399,054. This includes almost $250,000,000 of un- 
funded debt. During 1884 these railroads moved 334,570,- 
766 passengers. The average trip of a passenger was 26.24 
miles. The gross earnings were nearly $771,000,000. This 
is more than $2,000,000 a day. Passenger earnings are to 
freight earnings in the gross as 2 is to 5, but they probably 
figure much higher as regards profit. 


—The announcement was made in this column last week 
of the extreme illness of Helen Hunt Jackson. Her death 
occurred on the 12th inst. The Hartford Courant, (Senator 
Hawley’s newspaper), says: “ The loss to our literature is 
a serious one. Of verse-writers and story-writers and trav- 
el-writers we have enough and to spare: Helen Hunt Jack- 
son was a true artist and a true poet. But more and bet- 
ter than that, she was a noble-hearted woman, to whom 
her talent was a trust, and who has now rendered it to her 
Master with usury. The New York Evening Post prints 
this extract from one of her latest letters, written a little 
over a fortnight ago: 

“I feel that my work is done, and I am heartily, hon- 

estly, and cheerfully ready to go. In fact, I am glad to go. 
You have never fully realized how for the last four years 
my whole heart has been full of the Indian cause—how I 
have felt, as the Quaker says, ‘a concern’ to work for it. 
My ‘Century of Dishonor’ and ‘Ramona’ are the only 
things I have done of which I am glad now. The rest is of 
nomoment. They will live, and they will bear fruit. They 
already have. The change in public feeling on the Indian 
question in the last three years is marvelous; an Indian 
Rights’ Association in every large city in the land. 
Every word of the Indian history in ‘Ramona’ is literally 
true, and it is being re-enacted here every day. I did 
mean to write a child’s story on the same theme as ‘ Ramo- 
na,’ but I doubt if I could have made it so telling a stroke, 
so perhaps it is as well that I shall not do it. And perhaps 
I shall do it afterall, but I cannot conceive of getting well 
after such an illness as this.” 

-The edelweiss, which has been the desire of tourists 
and the frequent cause of accidents, will no longer be the 
symbol of hardy adventure, since it now tamely grows in 
common garden earth mixed with a little lime. 


There are trees in Nevada the foliage of which, at 
certain seasons, gives out sufficient light to enable any one 
near at hand to read small print, while the luminous gener- 
al effect may be perceived some miles distant. 


—A variety of prehistoric objects in horn, such as amu- 
lets, cups, knives, daggers, rings, buttons, bracelets, etc. 
have been found in a stratum existing at a depth of about 
five feet in the mud of Lake Neuenburg, Switzerland. 
They are believed to be older than the stone and bronze 
implements of the same locality. 
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—The new railway bridge across the Mississippi river at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., costing $200,000, has been complet- 
ed, and trains began crossing on the 10th inst. It has two 
draws, of 408 feet each. The length of the bridge and its 
piled approaches is 7,000 feet. 

—The “immediate delivery ” system, the establishment 
of which was authorized by the last Congress, will be put 
into operation Tenth mo. 1st, at post-offices in all cities and 
towns having a population of 4,000 or over, as shown by the 
last Federal census. By using a 10-cent postage stamp, the 
writer of a letter will insure its immediate delivery. 

—P. C. Mozoomdar, the ‘Hindoo, who paid this country 
a visit, two years ago, and who is known as the author of 
“The Oriental Christ,’ since his return to India, has be- 
come the editor of the Interpreter, a “ monthly theistic 
journal in the interest of all believers in the One True 
God.” He is exerting himself with great diligence to heal 
the dissensions that have broken up the Brahmo Somaj. 

—Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, a nephew of Robert E. Lee, the 
Southern commander, was a “ pall bearer’’ at the funeral of 
General Grant, in New York. Afterward, he said: “The 
thing which affected me most in the funeral procession was 
a portrait of Grant with the inscription beneath: “ Let 
them have their horses, they will need them for their 
crops.” I was riding alongside of General Gordon, who, 
strangely enough, was one of the three corps commanders, 
who with myself, stood beside General Lee at Appomattox, 
when those words were uttered. General Gordon saw the 
inscription the same moment I did, and our eyes turned 
instinctively as we rode by. I don’t know what General 
Gordon felt. I was ready to use my handkerchief. You 
can’t imagine what those words implied. In the Confeder- 
ate army every man had to supply his own horse, while in 
the Union army everything was supplied by the govern- 
ment.” 


NOTICES. 

*.* An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Picnic, under 
the care of Friends, will be held on their grounds at Con- 
cord Meeting-house, Pa., on Ninth month Ist, (Third-day), 
commencing at 10 A. M. Joshua L. Baily,of Philadelphia, 
Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore, and probably others will 
address the meeting. All are cordially invited, but most 
especially the young people. Trains leave Broad street 
station at 7.46 and 11.13 A. M. Excursion tickets from 
Philadelphia, 90 cents. 

*,.* The meeting appointed by the committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting to visit subordinate meetings, to be 
held at Crum Elbow on the 2nd of Eighth month, was 
changed to the 23d of the same month. Any Friends who 
will favor us with their company at that time will be gladly 
met at the Hyde Park station, by notifying James C. String- 
ham, Crum Elbow, Dutchess county, New York. 








The Caleb Clothier Memorial Teachers’ Library was 
closed for the summer on Seventh-day, the 18th inst. It 
will be re-opened on Fourth-day, Ninth month, 2nd. 


— 





‘Friends who anticipate attending the approaching 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, which will be opened for general 
business on Ninth month 14th, 1885, are desired to notify 
either one of the following named committee: Morris A. 
and Lydia E. Wilson, Magnolia, Ill.; Elizabeth Mills, Har- 
ley Cooper, John B. and M. E. Price, Mt. Palatine, Putnam 
county, Il. Those leaving Chieago on the early morning 
train, on the C. B. & Q. R. R., via Mendota, thence on the 
Illinois Central Railroad to Lostant, will arrive about 2 P. 
M. of same day; and those from the south at 11.45 A. M., 
where they will be met with conveyances. Those from 
Peoria and Fulton county will be met at Henry. 








¥ 
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*.*4 Conference 9n Temperance under the care of the NS U P E R TO R 
Quarterly Meeting’s committee, will be held at Friends’ ; : 
Meeting-house, at the Valley, on First-day, Eighth month IDV, y 1 fp, rr ihe caiats 
no 1888, at 2) P. M. Train leaves Thirteenth and Cal- SI EC TAC LES & hk YE- G LASSES. 
lowhill streets at 8.30 A. M., and returns to the city at 6.25 
P. M. Fare for round trip to Maple Shade, 80 cents. All 
are invited. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in the Eighth Month will occur 

as follows: 

24th. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

26th. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 

26th. Southern, Easton, Md. 

27th. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

28th. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 

31st. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 





31st. Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. . QUEEN & CO. 
BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE No. 924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Contains the Life and Essence of Animal ' 7 


Sua Ga, 


Bones. We are now selling Baugh’s Striet- 
ly Pure Raw Bone Meal, also Baugh’s 
Ready Dissolved Pure Animal Bones, at 
very low prices. It would surprise farm- 
ers to know how very low they can pro 
cure these brands from us. Send your 
name and address. and we will mail you 
our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 


For corres jents For expert writers 
BAUGH & SONS, 20S. Del. Ave. Philada., Pa. Neos ere nts PE N S nant see 
wed 


are the best. are the best. 
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| OLLEGE or @ OMMERCE. SOLD BY ALL DEALETIS IN STATIONERY. 


Office, 1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BusINESS SCIENCES. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 
Open allthe year. Students may commence at any time. 
A Faculty of 19 instructors and lecturers. Superior facilitics 
for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs and 
Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 


culars. THOS. J. PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


THE REVISED VERSION. . 


Of the Holy Bible, English Edition, now ready and | 
in stock. Prices range from Seventy-five cents up. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 





The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., ete. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. 
Orders by mail for Books or Stationery prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


| 
| 
1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers. 





S. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, Y)| X Q)N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Ragroseed. 
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AMOS HILLBORN &: Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 | 


and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


Lypia A, Murpry, 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS, 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHANT TAiLoR, 


109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES, 

Orrfce: 603 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special Attention given to Serving Families. 
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ENTIRE WHOLESALE STOCK AT 
RETAIL. 


CHOICE 
SUMMER 
WEARABLES 


CAREFULLY 
SELECTED 


TO SUIT 
CITY SALES. 


A GREAT AND VARIED AS- 
SORTMENT AND 
MODERATE PRICES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $.(0 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Biack, Green, 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 
Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good Black, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sending it all to one address, To those who wish to 
purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


YINGLE AND COMMUNICATING 
with board, in a Friends’ family. 
616 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


ROOMS, 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MON 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
EY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


seman ey 





